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THE AUTHOR TO THE READEB. 



Reader! permit me to inform you that 
after I had written the following pages, and 
thought my task done, I was told that a 
preface was required. So, without asking why 
or wherefore, comply with the request ; and 
in doing so ask permission to dedicate my 
book to you. The title of it will scarcely 
convey to your mind the importance of some 
of the subjects alluded to in it ; this must be 
ascertained from a perusal of what has been 
written. Should you desire to know how I 
have found time for writing, my answer is, 
by the employment of hours which far too 
many men spend in doing nothing ^t all, or 
something worse. 

In the words of Cicero I ask, " Who can 
justly blame, who can censure me, if, while 
others axe pursuing the views of interest, 
gazing at festal shows and idle ceremonies, 
exploring new pleasures, engaged in midnight 
revels, in the distraction of gaming, the 
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madness of intemperance, neither reposing 
the body nor recreating the mind," I spend 
my leisure hours with the view of benefiting 
my fellow-creatures ? 

Should it be asked what are my pretensions 
to a knowledge of the subjects discussed, I 
answer that it has been my lot in life to 
come much in contact with all classes of 
society, from the Prince to the Peasant ; to 
have been largely engaged in professional and 
commercial pursuits, and to have had imder 
my charge many thousands of mechanics, 
labourers, and others ; I have, therefore, had 
unusual opportimities of becoming acquainted 
with the ideas and sentiments of all ; wHch 
men, not so engaged, cannot have had. Whe- 
ther I have correctly represented them is not 
for me to say. As ambitious Demagogues 
are continually starting up, and are endea- 
vouring to mislead the people, all who wish 
well to the State have a right, not merely to 
give their imbiassed opinions respecting any 
particular public measures, but also to oppose 
them in a decided manner, whenever the 
welfare or safety of the State require that 
fallacies or injurious tendencies should be 
exposed. 



In addition, love of country is aa great mth 
me as it is with the most loyal of Her 
Majesty's subjects, notwithstanding my stake 
in it may be but comparatively smaU. I care 
not who may administer the affairs of the 
country, so they be well administered. At 
the same time I am desirous of defending one 
class of politicians from the obloquy attempted 
to be cast upon them by the imprincipled and 
evilly , disposed. I allude to Conservatives^ 
among whom are some of the most learned, 
noble-minded, philanthropic, and patriotic 
men who ever had charge of the affairs of a 
nation. Men who have devoted their lives in 
endeavouring to benefit their fellow-subjects, 
and who have benefited them largely. I 
will not personally allude to any who are 
living, but to the late Earl of Derby, as one 
among those of the departed who largely con- 
tributed to the prosperity of the country, and 
who were ever endeavouring to benefit their 
poorer feUow-creatures, and their country 
generally; while those among the living being 
satisfied with the purity of their intentions, 
and th^ result of their labours, have not con- 
descended to vindicate themselves from the 
foul aspersions that have been attempted to 
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be sown broad-cast against them'; but have 
consoled themselves with the knowledge that 
" Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel just, 
and he but naked though locked up in steel, 
whose conscience. with injustice is corrupted.'' 

I freely accord to every one, and claim for 
myself, the right possessed by every EngUsh- 
man, to* an unfettered expression of opinion 
respecting legislative enactments ; but in the 
exercise of such privilege, protest against 
resentment toward those who differ from me 
in ideas. And I consider that the knowledge 
derived from political discussion, when rightly 
conducted, composes the genial atmosphere 
that nourishes and keeps alive the true spirit 
of liberty. 

I do not agree with the tendency of the 
day to flatter the masses, to treat them like 
spoiled children for political purposes, but 
believe that the man who flatters the multi- 
tude is as much a fewner as he who flatt.ers 
the great. Such contemptible baits, however, 
catch many fish, and as one lot see through 
them there are others ready to swallow them : 

" Bequeathed from silly sire to son. 
Humbug's battle once begun, 
Though baffled oft, is often won." 
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As the parent who instik into the mind of 
his chUd the principles of religion, moraUty, 
and the duties he owes to society is a public 
benefactor, so also is he who endeavours by 
his writings to free the minds of his country- 
men from ignorance and vice. I have the 
satisfaction of having done my best to aid in 
effecting this object, notwithstanding my 
labours may not be crowned with success. 

I ask no pardon for my production on the 
grounds of its having been executed in a 
hurry, partly written while travelling on busi- 
ness, or staying at country houses, for private 
amusement, — ^never revised — and other state 
jargon and inanity — but freely admit that 
I have done my best to make it what it is, 
and to your impartial consideration now sub- 
mit it. 

G. A. D. 

1, Laxoasteb Place, Stbakd; 
JDeeemher 19rt, 1870. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 



My task has been to note, and is to page, observations 
on the tendencies and fallacies of the age. 



The chief object in writing this Work is 
to excite an enquiry into the " Fallacies and 
Tendencies of the Age we live in" — to induce 
people to think for themselves upon matters 
in which they are both personally, and as 
British Subjects, collectively interested ; to 
assist them in a free exercise of an impartial 
use of their understandings, so that they may 
arrive at correct conclusions, and thus avoid 
being misled by misrepresentations, or by the 
false views of PoHtical Agitators. 

The subjects treated on have not been 
considered simply upon sentiments that are 
now in fashion, but are supported by arguments 
from both modern and ancient authorities, 
some of whom are but little studied now, and 
possibly imknown to many persons. 

The reader must not appropriate to him- 
self any character pourtrayed, as no individual 
likeness is painted, but merely an outline of 
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it as it exists in society. Should any reader 
unfortunately see his face in the mirror, he will 
please to recollect that it is a reflection which 
would not ha,ve appeared but for his looking 
in the glass. 

As my object in writing has simply been 
to benefit my fellow-man, should that which I 
have written help to remove any Fallacies or 
injurious Tendencies, it will be to me a source 
of gratification. Unfortunately too many books 
of the present day, and far too many periodi- 
cals, are published more to pander to Public 
feeling, and with the view of gain, than to 
improve the morals of the people, to bring 
their ideas into harmony with the law, or to 
instruct them in the duties they owe to 
society, and to each other. There is, more* 
over, too much of caricature, too little natural 
character, and far too little sound doctrine in 
such writings. Some of the lowest class of 
both books, and periodicals, have a tendency 
to mislead the minds of the readers of them, 
to unsettle, if not injure their morals. Sen- 
sationalism is one of the isms the nation can 
with advantage dispense with, and the sooner 
it does so the better. 

The coarse expressions which were in vogue 
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with writers of fiction a generation or two 
ago, and also with the upper classes of society, 
are fortunately not so much used now as 
then. In illustration of this remark, Dean 
Ramsay, in his " Reminiscences of Scottish 
Life and Character," observes that, " In 1821 
'Mrs. Keith, of Ravelstone, great aunt of Sir 
Walter Scott, in returning to him the work 
of a female novelist, which she had borrowed 
from him out of mere curiosity, and to 
remind her of Auld-lang-syne,'' said, " is it 
not a very odd thing that I, an old woman of 
eighty and upwards, sitting alone, feel myself 
ashamed to read a book which sixty years 
ago I have heard read aloud for the amuse- 
ment of large circles, consisting of the first 
and most creditable society in London." The 
language, however, still used by some members 
of what is designated the Advanced Liberal 
party, is often vulgar, as is also that used by 
some of the writers in Advanced Liberal 
journals. 

The views of parties, whether political or 
otherwise, will always be better advocated 
by the use of forcible arguments, than by loud 
voices, and the use of vulgar expressiona 
A certain political sect would do well to take 
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as a motto, "Suaviter in modo/' with "For titer 
in re/' and act up to it. The excuse for using, 
coarse expressions may arise from over-zeal 
on the part of those who use such. If so, 
they will find that such zeal in any cause 
generally fails to convince, impartial reasoning 
on sound data, but seldom. Over-zeal, more- 
over, is but another name for partisanship,' 
and partisans too often take very partial 
views. Many just remarks have from time 
to time been made respecting violent Party 
spirit, but those who have made them have 
either failed to perceive, or else to point out, 
that over-zeal is as bad to a Party as is in- 
diflPerence ; both extremes should, therefore, 
be avoided, since there always have been, and 
always will be. Parties, Party spirit, and 
Party feeling. 

Excessive zeal misleads ; prejudice also. 
This has been frequently illustrated in the 
Commons House of Parliament, by those 
Members who, carried away by over-zealous- 
ness towards the Party whose cause they 
espoused, have used not only false reasoning, 
but undignified and occasionally rude, and 
even vulgar language. Other zealots out of 
Parliament have followed their example. And 
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these have been imitated bv a lower class of 
Political Agitators. ' 

The excited state of the coterie, who so 
violently agitated for a partial system of Free 
Trade, exhibited a disposition to prefer the 
means to the end, rather than a desire to 
consider the ejffect to be produced by obtain- 
ing the object in view. 

Believing that the carrying out of the 
views expounded by certain theorists and 
agitators as regards Protection to Native In- 
dustry, and the various other subjects alluded 
to in the following pages, have a tendency to 
derange our status as a nation, I have taken 
up my pen for the purpose of explaining my 
views on such subjects, not for Party purposes, 
but in consequence of many of my friends, 
who are manufacturers, having either been 
ruined, or partially so, from the changes which 
have been made respecting the mode of ad- 
mitting into this country, foreign manufac- 
tured goods duty free ; and from a desire to 
call attention to various injurious tenden- 
cies, unfortunately too prevalent amongst all 
classes of society. 

I do not lay claim to much originality in 
respect to the subjects discussed, but have 



endeavoured to explain my views respecting 
them without assuming that they are more 
correct than those of others. I have thought 
it to be my duty to exercise whatever know- 
ledge I may possess, with the view of obtain- 
ing a remedy for the distressed state of the 
manufacturing industries of the country — of 
finding employment for the large bodies of 
artisans, and other working men, who are un- 
employed — of improving the habits and pur- 
suits of the general Public, which have a 
tendency in the wrong direction ; and because 
I am desirous that my poorer fellow-creatures 
should be educated in such a manner as shall 
prove beneficial to their future well-being, 
and as subjects of our Most Gracious Queen. 

It cannot be doubted but that the " Times/' 
which so ably and earnestly supported Free 
Trade in com and cattle, would, had it after- 
wards proved an injury instead of a benefit 
to the country, have as ably and earnestly 
supported a return to Protection. Happily, 
disputed questions are now more readily, and 
more fairly considered than formerly, in the 
better class of public journals. A more 
manly mode of discussion is also much more 
in vogue. Happily also for the country the 



free importation of corn and cattle has so 
greatly benefited us that there is no desire 
for discussion respecting the necessity for a 
change. The free importation of manufac- 
tured goods, a.nd especially of articles of 
luxury under the existing system of what 
many persons designate " a one-sided system 
of Free Trade/' is generally believed not to 
have proved beneficial to our manufacturing 
industries, nor to the country. 

In the following pages reasons are assigned 
with the view of shewing that Free Trade of 
this character should not be as were the laws 
of the Medes and Persians considered to be — 
unalterable. Wherever it can be shewn that 
a law or regulation operates injuriously, it is 
the duty of oar Government to ascertain by 
what means the injury inflicted may be re- 
moved ; and to remove it by enacting 
another law or regulation, which shall be 
found more beneficial in operation. 

In explaining my views in an outspoken 
and candid manner, I trust ofience will not 
be given to any one, as none is intended ; 
strong expressions however, have only been 
used towards those whose ideas, in my 
opinion, would, if acted on, create anarchy 
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and confusion in the country. But as the 
workings of the human mind are difficult to 
discover, my judgment on the intentions- of 
others may be erroneous. Shakespeare makes 
lago to tell Othello when he said he would 
know lago's thoughts : " You cannot, if my 
heart were in your hand." We are also told 
by a higher authority than Shakespeare, 
" That the heart is deceitful above all things." 
So I hope that great allowance will be made 
for any errors of judgment which I may have 
committed on this most intricate and oft im- 
fathomable subject. To assist me in ac- 
quiring a knowledge of human nature, I have 
availed myself of the reflections of many 
minds as well as of the varieties of it as 
presented in the history of man. 

Whether my notions of the views of others 
be right or wrong, it must be admitted that 
nothing can more effectually prevent any one 
from imposing upon others a foolish ad- 
mixture of sophistry; and false reasoning, 
than an impartial criticism ; and this I seek 
rather than avoid. I am well aware that 
criticism indiscriminately applied to Govern- 
ment Acts is not much heeded, but when 
certain Acts are specially, and impartially 



criticised, good may come of it. It should, 
moreover be remembered, that no criticism 
can be more impressive than that which holds 
up to derision the unsound doctrines of the 
persons criticised : these are the reasons why 
I have, perhaps, severely criticised those 
whose views are, in my opinion, of the 
character here alluded to ; still, in criticising, 
we should not forget that : — 

" As in smooth oil the razor best is whet, 
So wit is by politeness sharpest set, 
The want of edge from the effect is seen, 
Both pain us least when exquisitely keen." 

In my endeavour to hold the mirror up to 
nature, I trust I may not be accused of 
mistaking verbiage for argument, nor of con- 
foundiug vulgarity with wit. 

Should violent prejudices be raised by any 
render against one ,or more of the views 
herein propounded, I ask such reader to care- 
fully "read, mark, learn, and inwardly di- 
gest," all that has been written, before giving 
a verdict of either condemnation, or approval. 
Reviewers I ask to do the same. In my 
o\vn behalf I assure the reader that I am not 
a partisan ; * that personally I am as little 
interested in the subjects discussed, as any 
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loyal subject of our gracious Queen can be. 
I, however, do not shut my eyes against what 
I see going on in society, but carefully ob- 
serve passing events, and the result of my 
observation is, that notwithstanding there is 
a dribbling undercurrent of Democracy, there 
is a powerful Conservative stream flowing 
swiftly throughout the various grades of 
society. This remark is evidenced by the 
establishment of Workmen's Conservative 
Clubs, which, a few years since, no man would 
have dreamed of seeing established ; while 
now, no class more readily recognLses Con- 
servative doctrines than does that of working 
men. There must be some reason for this, 
and it may be well to ascertain whether or 
not it proceeds from an impression that in 
framing recent laws and regulations re- 
specting Free Trade — or as it is satirically 
designated, want of Protection to native in- 
dustry — the interests of the working classes 
have been taken into consideration by our 
Legislature; or whether the speculative faculty 
so strongly exhibited by our present Govern- 
ment, and an inordinate desire for change, have 
led them to wander into regions, where there 
is an uncertainty of benefit being realized. 
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The tendency of the present Government has, 
I fear, been to alter laws beyond occasion, and 
without considering that Political Consti- 
tutions are seldom benefited by frequent 
changes. 

The immense amount of time which was 
devoted to the Irish Church, the Irish Land, 
and the Education Bills, has probably caused 
our governors to forget that many of the 
poor are unemployed, that our manufacturing 
industries are not in a flourishing state, that 
our relations with foreign countries are not 
what they should be, also those with our 
colonies ; that the defences of the country, 
and the state of our army and navy are not 
very efficient. And yet these matters are 
far more important than the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church, than the questionable 
alterations of Irish Land Laws — and fully as 
important as education. Feeding the mind 
of the masses is essential to their future well- 
being, but if while feeding it, the body is 
starved, the mind becomes impaired and re- 
fuses its food, or if taken, mind and body 
become lost. Beyond all this it is most im- 
portant that our Government should not shut 
their eyes to what is passing in France, but 
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consider well the aggressive acts of Germany, 
and her desire to become so great a power 
that she may ultimately be induced to follow 
in the footsteps of Frederick the Great, 
when we may find that the " strip of silvery 
sea^' which divides our country from the Con- 
tinent may not prove to be an impassable 
barrier against invasion. 

I have always protested against the de- 
struction of the Irish Church, and did all in 
njy power to prevent the land of Ireland from 
being injured by injudicious legislation, not 
as a partisan, but from a firm conviction that 
the views of the Government respecting these 
matters were erroneous. The activity of 
many opponents to the Government was 
vivified by their horror of the sacrilegious 
hand laid on the Irish Church, and may have 
brought about a change of sentiment so far 
as they are concerned. Traders, whose po- 
litical studies extend no further than to 
perceive that political excitement is not good 
for trade, may have caused them to alter their 
views of the existing Government. Con- 
vivialists of the lower orders, who only know 
that politics do not promote harmony and 
good fellowship when discussed over their 
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potations, may be annoyed because Govern- 
ment has not taken off the duty on malt, 
which they hold creates a monopoly in the 
beer trade ; and there are hosts of electors 
of this sort whose votes count as well in 
elections as do those in a higher position. 
The middle class may be enraged with the 
Premier for having asserted that they were 
" an idolized class." The dockyard labourers 
may be enraged at being obliged to give up 
their comfortable homes upon beilog dis- 
charged from Government employ. But 
whatever may be the cause there is the fact, 
as recent elections prove, that a re-action has 
set in, and that the present Government is 
becoming unpopular. 

The Irish Church, as a branch of the English 
Establishment is now a thing of the past, let 
us, therefore, try to forget that it once existed, 
and stand by the Constitution as we find it, 
and hope there will be no more attempted 
innovations to distract the public mind, which 
is still greatly agitated. In legislating for 
Ireland, Mr. Gladstone has evidently adopted 
the views formerly entertained by Lord 
Palmerston and Earl Russell, who were of 
opinion that if the Irish people are to be- 
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come loyal and loving towards the Govern- 
ment of their country, the change must be 
effected through the Roman Catholic Priest- 
hood, who are powerful, because the objects 
of gratitude and of reverence. Now, I submit 
that it is an error to the cause of good order 
to see the Protestant Church destroyed, and 
the crucifix substituted for the shUlelah in 
Parliamentary elections. Depend upon it the 
time has gone by, if it ever existed, for using 
priestly influence for mere purposes of State- 
craft. It is too late in the day to set up a 
spiritual police, a new sacerdotal lackeyhood. 
The picture of the jscarlet lady is not so much 
admired now, as formerly. That of Protes- 
tantism is not so greatly injured, but it can 
stiU be looked upon with pleasure, and with 
certainty that it can be restored to its former 
state of beauty. I prophesy that it will live, 
even in Ireland, long after the Pope and his 
emissaries shall have ceased to preach Romish 
doctrines to our poor deluded Irish feUow- 
creatures. 

Our Government are certainly in a not 
very enviable position, they have deputations 
from Democrats going out at one door, others 
coming in at another, and all dictating to the 
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Government respecting the course they should 
pursue about the Franco-German war. Torch- 
light meetings are held just outside the Par- 
liament Houses, and a disposition is shown to 
interfere with the affairs of the nation in a 
variety of ways. Hence, our Ministers appear 
to have offended these classes, and in deference 
to them, they are bringing the dignity of 
Government into contempt. In no country 
but England, would such liberty of the subject 
be permitted ; and yet Democrats talk about 
their restricted liberty. The measures re- 
quired to alter this dissatisfaction, appear to 
me to be such as will allay the distress among 
the labouring classes, reinvigorate commerce, 
and protect us against the chances of in- 
vasion. 

The hopes of the general Public are disap- 
pointed by the way the present Government 
has been conducted ; everybody fancied 
Mr. Gladstone would be enabled to keep his 
noisy pack of Irish Democrats and Advanced 
Radicals in check, but in spite of all his 
endeavours to keep them under command, 
they run riot; in his endeavours to please 
the Roman Catholic Priests he has deeply 
offended Protestants, and I am afraid that he 
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will experience great difi&culty in persuading 
the electors of Greenwich to again return him 
as representative in Parliament for that 
Democratic constituency ; they state that 
they would sooner base their expectations for 
future prosperity upon a Tory, than upon Her 
Majesty's present Prime Minister ; and in the 
manufacturing districts an opinion prevails 
that the country will get better measures 
from the Tories, than they will obtain from 
the Radicals, and that we must look to the 
Tories for measures to allay the present 
excited state of society, to ward off threaten- 
ing dangers, alleviate distresses, re-invigorate 
commerce, and prevent the destruction of any 
mor6 of our fine old institutions. 

There is doubtless a tendency in all Go- 
vernments to become unpopular, but notwith- 
standing this, no one would have imagined 
two years since that such a rapid re-action 
would have set in against our present Go- 
vernment as there is at this time. 

The reader will observe that the following 
pages are written by way of narrative, and 
dialogue ; this mode of writing being con- 
sidered preferable to any other, as, by adopt- 
ing it, the constant strain on the attention 
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requisite in reading an elaborate essay is 
avoided, as is also that required while reading 
,a long treatise. In addition, it has enabled 
me to give the views obtained from various 
persons intimately acquainted with the par- 
ticular subjects discussed, with greater brevity 
than they could be given in any other way. 

The present time has been selected for 
publication, because pernicious doctrines are 
being preached to the people ; the mode of 
educating the lower classes much discussed ; 
because the Public mind is greatly concerned 
at the distress prevalent among the labouring 
classes ; because the manufacturing industries 
are in an unsatisfactory state ; and because 
the amusements and habits of society at this 
time have a tendency in the wrong direction. 

G. A. D. 
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CHAPTER I. 

On the 20th of August, 1 8 70, two persons 
landed at Foyers from a Glasgow and Inver- 
ness steam-vessel. They were professional 
men from the South, and over each of their 
heads at least fifty summers had rolled. 
Their object in visiting the " land of their 
mountain and the flood " was to divest them- 
selves, for a time, of business cares, and to 
enjoy the sports of Moor, Forest, and Loch. 
All classes of men, from the prince to the 
peasant, enjoy relaxation from the cares of 
every-day life, and gladly look forward to a 
period of repose, if only for a short space of 
time. 

Amongst the miscellaneous classes of hard- 
worked men, few get less repose than those 
who are fated to obtain a subsistence from 
the exercise of their brains and the employ- 
ment of their pens. Whether in health or in 
sickness both must be in use, for the purpose 
of supplying the oil of life wherewith to 
replenish midnight tapers. 

After such a busy parliamentary session as 
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that which has just closed, Members of Par- 
liament were doubtless very glad to have 
done with long sittings, excited discussions, 
late hours, and the excessive heat of the 
weather, of the smoke, dust, and noise of the 
town, and to once again inhale pure air and 
enjoy the tranquillizing scenes of the country. 

" Hackney'd in business, wearied at that oar 
Which thousands, once chain'd fast to quit no more, 
But which when life at ebb runs weak and low, 
All wish or seem to wish they could forego. 
The statesman, lawyer, merchant, man of trade. 
Pants for the refuge of a peaceful shade, 
That his anxieties may be forgot, 
Amidst the charms of a sequestered spot." 

Dr. Johnson observed, " There is scarcely 
any writer who has not celebrated the happi- 
ness of rural privacy, and delighted himself 
and his readers with the melody of birds, 
the whisper of groves, and the murmurs of 
rivulets ; nor any man eminent for extent of 
capacity, or greatness of exploits, that has not 
left behind him some memorials of lonely 
wisdom and silent dignity."' 

The two professional men alluded to were 
more fortunate than many of their compeers 
with respect to this world's goods, and were 
proceeding to some shooting quarters which 
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one of them rented at Strathnaim, and dis- 
tant from Foyers about twelve miles. 

The day being an enjoyable one, they 
determined upon walking a portion of their 
journey, and directed that their carriage and 
baggage should follow. 

Before starting they paid a visit to the 
Falls of Foyers, which, in consequence of 
recent downfalls of rain, were discharging 
enormous volumes of water from the rocks 
above, into the chasm below ; creating a 
terrific roar, and causing the earth around to 
tremble under the weight of the fallen liquid. 

" Lo ! where it comes like an eternity, 
As if to sweep down all things in its track, 
Charming the eye with dread." 

Having enjoyed this spectacle for a short 
time, the travellers commenced their journey 
by taking the road originally formed for 
Government by General Wade, and which 
lies by the side of Loch Ness. Along this 
road they travelled till they came to the 
Black Rock at Inverfarikaig, when they 
turned into the Inverfarikaig Pass, the most 
romantic of any pass in the Highlands, the 
ravine and slopes of which are mantled with 
birch, while single trees, or a few clustered 
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together, along the face of the precipitous 
rocks above, wave their boughs gracefully in 
the breeze. 

** This is magnificent scenery/' observed 
one friend to the other, as they leisurely 
entered the pass, "and, although I have 
looked upon it very many times, it gdways 
impresses me with its gi-andeur and wildness. 
I remember driving through it shortly after 
the termination of the Indian Mutiny, accom- 
panied by Major B , who had just 

returned from India, and who observed to me 
that he had seen nothing like it since he left 
that country. Being a Scotchman, some 
allowance should be made for native prejudice ; 
still it is a magnificent piece of scenery.'' '^ It 
certainly is," replied the person add ressed ; 
"and it surprises me that it is not more 
visited by English tourists than it is. I have 
heard foreigners speak of it as some of the 
wildest and grandest scenery that they had 
seen in the United Kingdom. I am of 
opinion that the majority of visitors to the 
Highlands of Scotland return home without 
knowing that there is such a pass as that of 
Inverfarikaig, as they do not explore the 
country when they visit it, but simply pass 
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through it; and but comparatively few do 
even this. The fashion of our countrymen and 
of our countrywomen too, is to visit foreign 
lands without having first seen the beauties 
of their own country ; yet what can be more 
beautiful than the lakes of Killamey, than 
those in Westmoreland and Cumberland, or 
Lochs Katrine, Lomond, and the other nu- 
merous and beautiful lakes scattered through- 
out the United Kingdom ? Nowhere can they 
find such clifis and bold headlands as those 
on the Cornish coast, nor such foliage as that 
upon our rivers and lakes. 

"Clerks employed in mercantile houses, 
tradesmen, and idlers possessing their three or 
four hundred pounds sterling per annum, so 
soon as summer sets in, rush across the Channel 
to look at the ruins of Pompeii, the leaning 
Tower of Pisa, the Cathedrals of Ghent or 
Cologne, and other celebrated foreign build- 
ings, without possessing any greater know- 
ledge of archaeology or architecture than our 
present Chief Commissioner of Works pos- 
sesses; who would be sorely puzzled to 
discriminate between the mosaics of the 
ancients and the imitations of them by Minton 
and others ; and who is just as well up in 
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Architecture as he is in Archaeology or the 
Fine Arts generally. Notwithstanding this, 
he is the Government controller of architec- 
tural taste in England." 

Having traversed *the pass, our travellers 
next skirted Loch Farraline, and shortly after 
their carriage overtook them, and they tra- 
veiled in it to the end of their journey. Here 
they were met by the old keeper Donald 
MacgUlivray, who, raising his bonnet with 
one hand, extended his other to meet that 
which his master held out to him, as was 
invariably the custom at their first meeting 
each season, for Donald was an old servant 
and well liked by his master. " How are 
you, Donald?" exclaimed Mr. Duncan (Do- 
nald's master). ** I'm verra weel, I thank ye, 
sir ; but na sae yong as wen ye cam here for 
the first time, noo mair nor twinty years 
sin." 

" We are all getting old, Donald," exclaimed 
Mr. Coleson, who had been the guest of 
Mr. Duncan on many former occasions, and 
who was a good friend to Donald. 

"Aye, that's verra thru, sir," answered 
Donald ; *' but I think we three are na sae 
auld but we be able to wark the muir as well 
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and brinsT hame as snide a basf o' same as 
mony that are yonger and kiU ft Jit shud 
be, whilk I'm sorry to sae is no the fashun 
as it once war." "Never mind the fasHon, 
Donald/' observed his master, "we shall so 
on a. usual. We are goiug in tU house not, 
to get something to eat, as we have had a 
long journey and a smart walk, which has 
sharpened our appetites. Be here at nine 
o'clock to-morrow morning, with a brace of 
dogs, and we will then arrange plans for the 
day." 

Donald departed; the two friends went 
into the house, ordered their dinners, changed 
their apparel,^ re-appearfed after a short time, 
and partook of a substantial although simple 
repast, with the best of all sauces to flavour 
it — good appetites. 

" I cannot conceive," observed Mr. Duncan, 
just after the table had been cleared, " how 
men can come into the hills, sit for hours 
together over their dinners drinking to excess ; 
afterwards gamble for large sums until the 
small hours of the morning ; go to bed more 
than half drunk, and, as a consequence, get 
up about ten or eleven o'clock, with bad head- 
aches and no appetites. It is to be regretted 
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that so many young men pursue this foolish 
course. What is a man ? 
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' If his chief good, and market of his time, 
Be but to sleep and feed ? a beast, no more. 
Sure, he that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before, and nfter, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reason 
To rust in us unused.' " 



"Such sportsmen as those you allude to," 
replied Mr. Coleson, "are not of those who 
* Pour the rich wine in gay enjoyment wise/ 
but of those who * Snatch present bliss, and 
leave the rest to fate/ 

" These men come here to kill time, as well 
as grouse and other game, ^ou and I to 
rest our hard-worked brains, to inhale pure 
air, and to brace our nerves for future labours ; 
and there are very many others who come for 
such purposes, and who return to their labours 
like giants refreshed. '' 

" You are quite right,*' replied Mr. Duncan, 
"about the drones in the hive. They have 
made grouse shooting a fashionable amuse- 
ment, and consequently an expensive one. I 
recollect when I could shoot my way jfrom 
Carr Bridge to Foyers, say fifteen miles, 
almost without cost or question ; now it 
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would require a small fortune to pay the rent 
of one year for the right to shoot over the 
same ground. These fashionable sportsmen 
have not only been the cause of increased 
rentals of shootings, but they have spoiled 
many highland keepers, by bringing them 
into contact with those from the south, who, 
as a body, are an ignorant and drunken 
lot/' 

" Yes,'' was the reply ; '* English keepers 
are indeed a bad lot, and I see no chance of 
their improving so long as their masters aUow 
them to receive gratuities from guests, and so 
long as those who fee them most are posted 
in the best places for getting shots, when 
coverts are shot through. Every servant, in 
my opinion, should be paid by his employer, 
and not be permitted to receive gratuities, 
when keepers would become better servants, 
and guests would be impartially treated ; 
whereas under the present system the guest 
who cannot aiford to pay a keeper,, say the 
sum of five pounds for a day's shooting, may 
see the birds when killed, but not before ; or, 
if seen, only when out of the reach of his 
fowling-piece. Thes^ keepers, moreover, dic- 
tate to their employers in a variety of ways. 
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Now, your man, Donald, although an old and 
privileged servant, does not take the liberty 
of dictating to you either on the moor or in 
the covert; neither does he interfere with 
beats, or dogs, when hunting ; and this is as 
it should be. It is only when employers are 
incapable of managing beats, dogs, and shoot- 
ing in coverts, that keepers change places 
with their employers. As with keepers, so 
with jockeys. Stable lads when turned into 
racing jockeys are taken to dine with my 
Lord, fee'd with ridiculously large sums of 
money, and otherwise so petted and spoiled, 
that they ape the manners and habits of their 
masters to such an extent as to require the 
services of valets, dog-carts, and saddle-horses; 
hire shootings, bet heavily upon race horses, 
and entertain their friends in regal style. 
O tempora ! O mores !'' 

With the conclusion of this remark, both 
friends being rather fatigued, retired to their 
respective chambers ; but before doing so 
gave orders to be called at seven, and break- 
fast to be ready at eight o'clock on the 
following morning. 
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CHAPTER II. 

As the clock struck nine, Donald made his 
appearance at the Shooting Lodge with a 
brace of well-bred and highly broken black 
and tan coloured setters, and shortly after 
that hour the two /riends were wending their 
way to the high grounds. They had not pro- 
ceeded far, however, when one of the setters 
made a dead point, and his companion, who 
was within a short distance of him, followed 
suit. Both animals remained like statues 
until the sportsmen came near to them, when 
up rose a covey of grouse, about twenty-five 
yards off; foiu- barrels were discharged at 
them, and down came two brace of birds. 
The dogs dropped down the instant the birds 
rose, and, for a minute, sportsmen, keeper, and 
dogs, remained motionless. The guns having 
been leisurely reloaded, the dog who made 
the point was directed to retrieve one of the 
birds killed, and then another, which he did 
in good style, and placed them in the hands 
of the keeper. The second dog was next 
directed to retrieve the remaining brace 
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of grouse, while his companion looked on ; and 
he retrieved them equally well as his com- 
panion did his brace. 

"Good dog, Shot!'' "Good dog. Bang!'' 
exclaimed Mr. Duncan, when the animals 
looked up into his face with countenances 
beaming with apparent delight, at having 
performed their task to the satisfaction of 
their master. 

" The working of a brace of well-trained 
pointers or setters is a treat to me," observed 
Mr. Coleson, " their intelligent endeavours to 
find game, I enjoy equally as much as the 
killing of it when found. When shooting at 
partridges, the practice of allowing either 
pointers or setters to retrieve is a bad one ; 
but, on a moor, I approve of their being 
allowed to retrieve ; and, in my opinion, dogs 
should be specially trained for hunting on 
moors, and kept exclusively for such purpose." 

" You have trained these young dogs well, 
Donald,^' observed Mr. Duncan. " I never 
saw first season animals act better." " I'm 
verra glad they plese ye, sir," answered 
Donald. " I'm reet glad ye like 'em, sir." 

At a wave of the hand, away went these 
young dogs. Other grouse were found, and 
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either bagged or missed : still Donald seemed 
to tHnk that a fair share of those shot at 
were to be foixnd in his game bag, judging 
from the weight he was carrying, and which 
he was very glad to transfer to the panniers 
on the pony, which, with a lad, was following 
with luncheon ; and who the two sportsmen 
were also glad to see approach them, as their 
appetites were becoming keen ; so casting 
about for a suitable resting-place, they were 
-soon discussing luncheon. While they were 
thus engaged, Donald spread before them the 
result of their morning s sport, as was his 
custom. Having finished their repast, and 
while Donald was engaged with his, they fiUed 
iheir pipes and commenced smoking. 

" I have not heard the report of any guns 
but our own all the morning,^' observed 
Mr. Duncan to his keeper, "notwithstanding 
we have been shooting along our line of march 
or boundary. How is it, Donald, that there 
is no one shooting on the adjoining moor ? '^ 

" Weel, sir, I dinna like the ways o' th' 
gilUe there, an' its tho't sum brudes o' gruse 
flitted awa south on the mornin o' th' twalth. 
The muir is taken for sax guns when it will 
na carry more nor three, so th^ gruse ar 
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gotten scarce, and ha guess its hard wark 
findin ony. I ha heerd that th^ shooters wha 
hir'd th' muir ar about tir'd o^ hard workin, 
so they av sent for some pitchin to shoot at 
frae traps." 

*' Surely/' observed Mr. Duncan, " they are 
not going to do that, Donald! Pigeon 
shooting in England is condemned by many, 
but to shoot pigeons from traps on a High- 
land moor is simply ridiculous." "I dinna 
ken, sir, but mony things ar dun here noo 
that wer no tho't o' na so long sin. Th' 
ghentelman noo pla cards til momin, an' th' 
gillies du th' same." 

" I could never discover any genuine sport 
in shooting pigeons jfrom traps," observed 
Mr. Coleson. " 1 look upon the practice as a 
cruel one ; and the manner in which such 
shooting is carried out has caused pigeon- 
shooting grounds to become places for gamb- 
ling at. The doings at the Hurlingham Club 
has hitherto been more freely commented on 
than those at the Gun Club at Shepherd's 
Bush, but both are objectionable. I have 
never been at the former, but I once went to 
the latter, and was thoroughly disgusted with 
what I saw. A ring was provided for betting- 
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men, and the noise they made when members 
of the Club were about to shoot was as deafen- 
ing as that in the betting inclosure on Epsom 
Race Course on a Derby Day ; and I was 
informed that thousands of pounds sterling 
change hands whenever prizes were to be 
shot for. This passion for gambling pervades 
all classes of society, more or less, and in all 
sorts of ways : — either by betting on horse- 
races, pigeon-shooting, speculating in the 
funds, in cotton, in com, and in all manner of 
things. It is indulged in by some persons 
from want of a better occupation, by others 
from a love of gain, by others who are too idle 
to endeavour to obtain a livelihood by industry, 
and by others who being poor, hope by gamb- 
ling to become suddenly rich. For one who 
succeeds, thousands are ruined. Amongst the 
upper classes, some members, it is, well known, 
have been utterly ruined, many partially, while 
only a few have gained by gambling. Amongst 
the lower classes some have become millionaires, 
others have as suddenly acquired considerable 
wealth, while want of success has heaped 
ruin upon thousands, and been the cause of 
robbery, murder, and self-destruction. 

" Setting aside the evils of reckless gamb- 
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liog and its evil influence upon society, the life 
of a professed gambler is one not to be envied/' 
" I recollect/' observed Mr. Duncan, " once 
having occasion to call upon a very successful 
betting-man who, as he informed me, com- 
menced his betting career with a capital of 
£5. This man, when I called upon him, 
resided in one of the Squares in the most 
fashionable part of London. He was un- 
educated, but naturally possessed an extra- 
ordinary amount of shrewdness. On being 
ushered into his dining-room, his servant 
informed me that his master would be with 
me in a few minutes, and shortly afterwards 
he made his appearance, and apologized for 
having kept me waiting, adding that he had 
only reached home early that morning, he 
having been detained at a club-meeting of 
bettiDg-men, and had had * great diffictdty in 
making a book upon a big race to come off on 
the following day ' to that on which I saw 
him. He looked haggard and unwell, and 
told me he had passed a very restless night, 
or rather morning. I observed that his life 
must be a very anxious one, when he replied 
that it was, and that during the last ten or 
twelve years he ' scarcely knew what it was 
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.to get a good night's sleep/ On the dining 
table lay about twenty letters, and, t^ing up 
some of them, he asked me to read them for 
him, as he was * but a bad hand at reading 
letters,' and his * wife was not up/ Looking 
at the superscription of one letter, he said, 

' This is from Lord , and should have 

in it a cheque for a thou' (meaning £1,000), 
and on opening it sure enough there was the 
cheque. Other letters were opened and read 
by me, and by the time they all were, cheques 
for about £4,000 were lying upon the table, 
some from noblemen who are now ruined 
men. In one letter which I read a demand 
was made by the writer for £400. ' Ah,' ex- 
claimed mine host, ' that refers to a race at 
. . . . there was oiily nine animals in it, 
one mine. 1 had squared seven of the others, 
and might have squared the eighth for a tener 
(£10), but I thought the brute had no earthly 
chance, so I would'na ; when, to the surprise 
of everybody, he got his head first past the 
post, and I lost my money/ 

" I was perfectly astounded at the open and 
cool manner in which this man told his tale of 
a contemplated robbery, and it proved to my 
mind what a diminutive chance honest men 
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have of winning money by betting on horse- 
races with professed betting men. 

" Wealthy men may, if they choose to do so, 
venture comparatively small sums upon horse- 
racing, but let it be with those within their 
own circle, and they will then have a chance 
of winning, which they never will have if 
they bet with turfites." 

"With respect to pigeon-shooting, I am 
astonished that gentlemen allow themselves 
to become a medium through which men are 
enabled to gamble," observed Mr. Coleson, 
" I recollect once being at the grounds of a 
pigeon-shooting club when a well-known 
nobleman was one of the shooters for a sweep- 
stake. He was called upon by name to shoot, 
when a succession of cries of ' 111 back the 
gun for a hundred,' * 111 bet on the bird,' ' 111 

back Lord ,' and others of a similar 

character were heard : and it surprised me 
greatly to learn that noblemen should hold 
themselves so cheap and act in such a manner 
as to enable betting men to make such ob- 
servations. 

" If pigeon shooting is to remain a fashion- 
able amusement, it had best be indulged in in 
private grounds, when ladies might, without 
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any great impropriety, countenance the sport 
by their presence, should they feel any 
pleasure in witnessing ' the slaughter of the 
innocents/" 

"I agree with you," his friend replied, ''about 
shooting pigeon^ in private and not in public 
grounds, although I would prefer not shoot- 
ing them in any grounds. There is, however, 
a morbid feeling on the subject of shooting 
pigeons in which I do not enter. Some per- 
sons preach against all manner of sports even 
to the killing of game. In defence of this 
sport, I answer that all inferior animals were 
intended to be subservient to the wants and 
enjoyment of man : that game cannot be bred 
in large quantities as fowls and tame rabbits 
are, and as it is food for man, there is no more 
cruelty in killing it in woods and fields, on 
moors and in forests with guns, powder, and 
shot, than there is in killing a bullock with a 
poleaxe, a calf with a knife, a rabbit by 
breaking its neck, or a turkey, goose, duck, 
or chicken by cutting their windpipes, while 
the excitement of shooting game is an induce- 
ment to the naturally indolent to take strong 
exercise to find it, and is to others a means of 
throwinsr off the cares of business for the 
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time being. It should, moreover, be remem- 
bered by the morbidites, that * the mind like 
the bow, should not always be bent/ Besides 
all this, the cost of the licences to shoot game, 
and those for sporting dogs produce a revenue 
towards which the poorer classes do not con- 
tribute, and in addition, benefits a variety of 
trades and manufactures as well as railway 
companies. Hunting does the same : besides 
holding out inducements to farmers to breed 
superior horses, and riders to take strong ex- 
ercise, it promotes health, while the practice of 
hunting qualifies a man to ride down the 
enemy of his country in battle, and shooting 
to knock him over with his rifle, which quali- 
fications are at this time in great request on 
the continent.*' At the conclusion of this 
remark the two friends rose from their lun- 
cheon and continued their sport. 
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CHAPTER III., 

About a week after Mr. Duncan and his 
friend Coleson had been at their shooting 
quarters, and shortly after they had finished 
their day's sport, a phaeton, in which a neigh- 
bouring proprietor was seated, stopped at the 
Lodge. 

'* Here is Mr. Macdougal^' exclaimed Mr. 
Coleson — or, as Highland proprietors are 
called more by the names of their estates than 
by their surnames, Maseron~so turning 
towards him, exclaimed, ** Ah ! Maseron, how 
are you ? ^ Stay and have a bit of dinner with 
us now, and a day's shooting to-morrow." 
To this invitation, the person addressed re- 
plied in highland accent, "I am much 
obliged to ye for the offer of baith : the first 
I must decline, as the gude wife has pro- 
vided one at hame for me, and I am expected 
there ; the second I will accept with pleasure, 
and be with ye to breakfast at eight o'clock 
to-morrow morning. I saw ye from a distance, 
and have just stopped simply to shake hands 
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wi ye for auld acquantance sake, inquire after 
your health, and that of Mrs. Duncan, as weel 
as to welcome ye back to the highlands/' 

After a few minutes' conversation, Mr. Mac- 
dougal departed; the two friends changed 
their dresses, ate their dinners, and made 
themselves so comfortable in two easy chairs, 
of American design, that editors of certain 
London journals might have envied them 
had they seen them, and, out of spite, abuse 
shooting, for the reason the fox said the 
grapes were sour. 

" I hope you have enjoyed the day's sport," 
observed Mr. Duncan to his fiiend. " Very 
much," was the reply. " I feel a little tired, 
but not inconveniently so. Your friend, 
Mr. Macdougal, or Maseron as you call him, 
seems one of the rough and ready class.'* 
" Yes, he is," was the reply, " he is also 
a well informed thoroughly genuine and 
shrewd man of business. His quaint mode of 
expression and humour has often amused me. 
Like most Scotchmen, he is proud of his 
country, firmly attached to it, and very hos- 
pitable." 

** Sir Walter Scott, among others, was 
also very proud of his country," remarked 
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Mr. Coleson, " and showed his dislike to 
those who do not like theirs, in the follow- 
ing lines : — 

" * Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
"Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land ! 
"Whose heart hath ne'er within him burn'd, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned, 
From wandering on a foreign strand ! 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well ; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell ; 
High though his titles, proud his Dame, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 
Pespite those titles, power, and pelf. 
The wretch, concentred all in self. 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown. 
And doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whence he sprung. 
Unwept, unhonour'd, and unsung.* " 

" In whatever clime a Scotchman may 
roam/' observed Mr. Duncan, " he never for- 
gets ^ the auld house at hame ' nor his * brither 
Scot,' neither does he forget to celebrate 
national festivities/' 

"I much regret," observed Mr. Coleson, 
** that the old Scotch mode of expression has 
become out of fashion, also Scotch ballads, 
and especially that the latter have been 
thrown aside at public and private concerts, 
to make room for Italian music, which, however 
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scientific it may be, and however well it may 
enable a singer tx) display a fine and powerful 
voice, has too much, of an approach towards 
screaming, when sung by ladies, to suit my 
taste. I much prefer to Italian music many 
of the old Scotch ballads ; there is so much 
pathos and feehng in them, and the music to 
which they are set is so melodious. The 
words of modem songs in the English lan- 
guage are frequently insipid and frivolous, 
are often without sentiment, and sometimes 
senseless." 

" I am not only very fond of old Scotch 
ballads and of hearing them sung, but of 
Scotch people,'' observed Mr. Duncan. " Many 
of the happiest days of my life have been 
passed in Scotland, especially in the High- 
lands. I retain in my possession visibJe re- 
membrances of kind Highland feeling, and 
which I fondly cherish. Highlanders are 
proverbial for their hospitality, kindness, and 
perseverance. Maseron s late brother, who 
was very kind to me, told me that he was 
the architect of his fortune ; that when a 
bov, he ran about Inverness bare-footed, 
afterwards obtained employment in the esta- 
blishment of a large firm of shipowners at 
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Glasgow, where he remained a long while, 
saved some money, left their employment, 
and became (with assistance from friends) 
owner of two or three trading vessels. He 
next hired a large farm at Stratherrick, other 
farms elsewhere, and ultimately became owner 
of two Highland estates, dying not long 
since a wealthy man. 

" My acquaintance with him commenced 
about twenty years since, at which time I 
was trustee to some extensive estates in this 
County, and on which he was tacksman, as 
tenants are termed in Scotland. I ever found 
him a thoroughly honest man, and, without 
his assistance should have bad great difficulty 
in extricating the tenant for life of the estates 
to which I was appointed trustee, for the 
purpose of paying off debts, from the diffi- 
culties he was in. 

** I have been told that the late Mr. Mac- 
dougal greatly owed his success in life to the 
woman he married. She not only brought 
capital, but with it affection. She possessed 
a highly cultivated mind, and, what is perhaps 
superior to this, serenity of temper, and that 
winning softness of voice, which renders the 
female sex so irresistably charming. She edu- 
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cated her husband in every sense of the word, 
and he fully appreciated her aflfection and 
kindness. She was an exceedingly agreeable 
person to those she knew, but to strangers 
timid as a fawn. 

" I first saw her at a very superior farm- 
home, where she and her husband then resided. 
I had been travelling in an open carriage, 
and was very wet and cold when I arrived at 
the house : but the molnent her husband 
acquainted her with my condition, she rang 
the bell, ordered a fire to be lighted for me 
in a bedroom, provided for me a change of 
clothing, and other little creature comforts, 
all of which were ready in a remarkable 
small space of time. 

" Shortly after I had made my re-appearance 
iu the parlour, Mrs. Macdougal glided as it 
were into her seat at the table, on which was 
spread an excellent repast, to which she 
assisted me. The quiet and unaffected man- 
ner in which all . I have related was done 
made a strong impression on my mind, which 
time has not erased from my memory — not 
because I am unaccustomed to receive such 
acts of courtesy and attention either from 
Scotch or English ladies, or at home, where 
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another Mrs. Macdougal has on very many- 
occasions bestowed upon me similar acts of 
attention and kindness, and on my friends as 
weU/' 

" I can endorse your observations about 
Highland hospitality/' observed Mr. Coleson, 
*' and those respecting Scotch and English 
ladies in their rural abodes. But the fast life 
which many ladies lead in large towns, and 
especially in London, has a tendency to blunt, 
if not destroy, those refined ideas, which, in 
country circles, are much more fully developed. 

"To that portion of female society who 
have not yet become infected with the world's 
vanities, who feel an inclination to escape 
from their unsatisfactory delight, and from 
imbibing the notions of competing with man 
in his own sphere, — to those who are desirous 
of renouncing follies and of cultivating a 
fondness for domestic pleasures, I advise 
putting such good intentions into practice. 
It was frivolous amusements and fast living 
which doubtless caused one of our poets to 
write of London Kfe : — 

" * Here aching bosoms wear a visage gay, 
And stifled groans frequent the ball or play, 
Completely dressed in finery and grimace, 
They shew their birthday suits and public face, 
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Their smiles are only part of what they wear. 
Put off at night, like Lady Betty's hair ; 
What bodily fatigue is half so bad P 
How anxiously they labour to be glad.' " 

" I wish," replied Mr. Duncan, " the more 
naturally sensible portion of female society 
would take the above good advice into their 
consideration, and that they would say in the 
words of another poet : — 

" *I envy none their pageantry and show, 
I envy none the gilding of their woe ; 
Give me, indulgent gods ! with mind serene, 
And guiltless heart to range the sylvan scene, 
No splendid poverty, no smiling care, 
No well bred hate or servile grandeur there ; 
There pleasing objects useful thoughts suggest. 
The sense is ravished and the soul is blest ; 
On every thorn delightful wisdom grows. 
In every rill a sweet instruction flows.' 

" Those pleasures which only afford a tem- 
porary relief to langour afford but a very 
transient relief, but intellectual pleasures are 
more lasting. Whoever can induce the young 
of both sexes to abandon the present butterfly 
sort of amusement and frivolous manners now 
in fashion, will confer upon them solid advan- 
tages. /. Those of the young who have not the 
coursjh or .despise the manners of the foolish 
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and the thoughtless will ultimately become 
members of the giddy throng." 

" Depend upon it/^ observed Mr. Coleson, 
"that the woman who follows the vicious 
habits of a town and its amusements (which, 
as a rule, confirm woman's character,) will 
regret the course pursued when age shall 
creep upon her, and who, when too late, will 
find that home pleasures are far preferable to 
the false joys and deceitful glare of fashion- 
able life. Social intercourse, when it tends 
to keep the mind and the heart in a proper 
tone, when it contributes towards the enlarge- 
ment of knowledge, is beneficial, but when it 
degenerates into frivolity produces a pre- 
judicial effect upon society generally. 

" To rational amusement there can be no 
objection, on the contrary, it should be en- 
couraged, it should, however, be indulged in 
with discretion. The old should remember 
that they once were yoimg, and the yoimg 
that they may live long enough to become 
old. Unfortunately, the tendency of the 
young in the present day is to plunge into 
pleasure, regardless of the future. Their 
doing so may possibly be the reason, or at 
any rate, one reason why so many of 
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both sexes remain unmarried. Well-assorted 
marriages no doubt render both man and wife 
more happy than they would probably be in 
an unmarried state. Marriage changes the 
current of the feelings, gives a centre for 
thoughts, affections, and acts ; while the 
counsel and affection of a wife causes man 
to think more of his home, and both man and 
wife to think less of senseless amusements, 
therefore, the friend to marriage is a friend to 
society. It is ill-assorted marriages, or those 
where pecuniary considerations outweigh affec- 
tion that causes the marriage state to be 
an unhappy one. To repeat an old saying, 
* it is better to have a fortune in a wife than 
with a wife.' '' 

Mr. Duncan, here remarked, that " amongst 
the young of the middle classes, I am afraid 
there are too few Mrs. Macdougals to be 
found, with this class the duties of house 
management appear to have but few attrac- 
tions, nor has the quiet peace of home many ; 
ribbons and di-esses seem to be studied to a 
far greater extent than household economy. 
Balls, operas, theatres, and public concerts, 
more than home amusements. 

" Certain politicians and public writers, have 
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done their best to induce women to neglect 
home duties, to take up poHtics, and compete 
, with man in his political capacity. They 
have done the women of England an immense 
amount of harm, and Miss Emily Faithful, 
Mrs. Fawcett, Miss Helen Taylor, and others 
are trying to do them still greater harm ; 
forgetting that woman was not by nature 
intended for a politician, but to infuse the 
love of virtue into tender minds ; and the 
soft lessons taught by a female tongue, 
dictated by a mind well formed and elevated 
into sentunent, is sure to tell with good effect 
on tender minds and prepare them for the 
married state. It should, moreover, be 
borne in mind, that the happiness of a 
married Hfe depends not so much upon riches 
or personal beauty as on good sense, sweet- 
ness of temper and fondness for domestic 
aflfetirs.'^ ''A wife,'' observed Mr. Coleson, 
" whose bosom glows with sympathy and 
affection, is one of the greatest of earthly 
joys ; her kindness^ unreserved conversation, 
and attention to a husband's little wants, 
and during worldly trials, ensure a returp of 
affection and cause all worldly troubles to be 
forgotten or disregarded for the time being. 

E 
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A fHend of mine, who possesses such a 
partner, once told me that on his return 
home from his professional labours, with 
the closing of the door all worldly care is 
excluded/^ 

"Amusements/' observed Mr. Duncan, 
*' which confirm woman's character, and ulti- 
mately cause regret, should be avoided, while 
home pleasures, which are far preferable to 
the false joys and deceitful glare of fashion- 
able life should be encouraged. It will 
highly redound to the honour of woman, 
should she prove herself not inferior to what 
nature designed her to be. In the words of 
the poet, I exclaim — 

" * Your sex's glory 'tis to shine unknown. 
Of all applause be fondest of your own.' 

I would also remind woman that — 

'* ' True happiness depends, as nature shows. 
Less on exterior things than most suppose.' 

" The beautiful picture of nuptial felicity 
in the interview between Hector and Andro- 
mache, as described in the ^ Iliad,^ forms one 
of the most interesting scenes in all anti- 
quity : while the character of the chaste 
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Penelope, as drawn by the same masterly 
hand, in the beautiful pages af the ' Odyssey,' 
greatly heightens our esteem for the fairest 
of the human species — woman ! 

" Nothing shows more clearly what fast life 
and frivolity has brought both man and 
woman to, than the fact that several public 
journals are either exclusively or partially 
devoted to matrimonial advertisements. It 
must not however be assumed that all of 
these announcements are inserted purely for 
the purpose of taking in the unwary, but in 
consequence of the diffictdty respectable mem- 
bers of both sexes have to find partners in 
life. There must be something radically 
wrong in the state of middle class society, 
that has brought about this state of things, 
especially as both sexes occasionally state that 
they have funds of their own to dispose of 
with their persons. Many men no doubt are 
afraid of entering upon the married state for 
fear of being ruined by the indolent and ex- 
travagant habits of young wives, and many 
of the female sex seem determined not to 
marry unless they can indulge in idleness 
and luxury. These, I believe, are the reasons 
why advertisements are resorted to by 

E 2 
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women, but in obtaining husbands through 
such means, they run a great risk of being 
made miserable for the rest of their lives." 

*'My opinion/^ observed Mr. Coleson, *'is that 
those women who insert such advertisements 
as you allude to, are doubtless more sincere 
than the men who follow suit with regard to 
the accounts which they give of themselves 
and their prospects ; still it is deplorable that 
women are reduced to this mode of obtaining 
husbands, and to allude to their personal 
appearance in public journals ; and may not 
many of the children under the charge of 
baby-farmers be the result of either inserting 
or answering matrimonial advertisements ? 
I am afraid too many such children are. If 
advertising for husbands lowers women in the 
estimation of men, how much more are they 
lowered who permit themselves to be exhibited 
as barmaids'? The men who promote such 
exhibitions, and who do so from sordid 
motives, ought to be exhibited in a very 
different sense, and their names should be 
published throughout the land. Worse, how- 
ever, than are these exhibitions, are those of 
married women, as recently exhibited at 
Liverpool, where a prize, a new dress. 
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was offered by Anderson the conjurer, to 
the handsomest woman exhibited, and who 
proved to be the wife of a policeman. A 
higher cultivation of the intellect would be 
the means of preventing such exhibitions in 
future, and a wider social life would be highly- 
beneficial to the middle classes both married 
and single. Social prejudices which shut out 
women from occupations to which they are 
well suited should be removed, and more fre- 
quent intercourse between sexes encouraged, 
when there would be no occasion for matri- 
monial advertisements. Many well educated 
mves whom I know, greatly assist their hus- 
bands in their various avocations. I know 
barristers, engineers, architects, surveyors, 
and others, whose Avives render them valuable 
assistance, and who in rendering it acquire 
a vast amount of valuable information. 

" Their daughters also assist, and the result 
is they become more valuable as wives than 
do those who simply bring their husbands a 
dowry. These are the classes of women who 
have no occasion to advertise for husbands, 
nor are they a burden to their parents to 
support. What an advantage to society it 
would be if all girls were thus reared. There 
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are many who, to my knowledge, not only 
support themselves, but partially support 
their aged parents. Girls of this sort have 
no fear of poverty, but are happy and eiyoy 
life thoroughly. They may know troubles, 
but only to rise superior to them. They 
wear happy countenances, even tempers, and 
believe that the future will be as joyous as 
the past has been and as the present is. 
Possessing purity of nature and simpleness 
of heart, they travel through Ufe, either single 
or married, beloved by their relations and 
respected by all who know them. Knowing 
the value of health, they will not injure it by 
too frequently attending heated rooms until 
the early hours of morning, but take active 
out-door exercise, thoroughly enjoy out-door 
amusements, take good care that all their 
children imbibe their sensible notions respec- 
ting health and amusements, and cautiously 
guard them against contracting ill-assorting 
marriages. They, moreover, carefiilly instruct 
the females in domestic economy.'' 

"Tlii3 is the class of women,'' observed 
Mr. Duncan, "who benefit society, and who 
help to supply the country with robust, en- 
lightened, aud patriotic members of the com- 
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munity, ready to maiatain against foreiga 
and domestic enemies, whenever it may be 
necessary, the independence and the rights of 
their native land. The parents who train the 
dearest objects of their affections to become 
such characters are the benefactors of society. 
Next to them are those who, by advice, by 
their writings, and by good example, help to 
free the minds of their countrymen from 
ignorance and vice, and instruct them in the 
divine principles of religion and morality. 
Happy are those who possess these valuable 
qualities of the understanding and hearts 
which ennoble character, and survive the 
grave. Sir William Jones finely expressed 
these sentiments in the following words : — 

" * What constitutes a State ? 
Not high-raised battlements, or laboured mound ; 

Thick walls or moated gates ; 
Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crown'd ; 

Not bays, and broad-armed ports. 
Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride ; 

Not starr'd and spangled courts, 
Where low-bred baseness wafts perfume to pride. 

No : — men, high-minded men, 
With powers as far above dull brutes endued. 

In forest brake, or den, 
As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude : 
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Men, who their duties know ; 

But know their rights ; and knowing, dare maintain. 

« • « « 

These constitute a State.' 

"There was no higher-minded man than 
the late Earl Derby. He was not only a 
great statesman, poet, and scholar, but an 
unaffectedly religious, kind-hearted, conscien- 
tious, charitable, and earnest gentleman. In 
him England has lost one of her greatest and 
best of sons. Other men may have surpassed 
hiTYi in special directions, but there was in 
hiTYi a constellation of such great qualities 
which will cause his memory to be long 
remembered and cherished by his country. 
He was eminently one of those who, to quote 
Sir William Jones's words, really * Constitute 
a State.' Requiescat in pace.'' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

At eight o'clock, as arranged, Mr. Mac- 
dougal made his appearance at Mr. Duncan's 
shooting quarters, and, after partaking of the 
first raeal of the day, the trio sallied forth on 
their shooting expedition. While at luncheon, 
Donald the keeper observed some one ap- 
proaching them. This proved to be a fi^iend 
of Mr. Duncan's, a barrister named Grey, 
who had just made his escape from circuit, 
and who, after knocking over opponent wit- 
nesses in cross-examination, had come with 
his gun prepared to knock over grouse. 

As he came up to the party, Mr. Duncan 
said to him, *' Glad to see you in the hills, 
Grey; — better atmosphere here than in 
crowded and badly ventilated law courts, 
which shorten the lives of our Judges and 
impairs the constitutions of all who have 
occasion almost daily to be in them. I hope 
your pastime here will enable you to return 
refreshed to your labours." " I hope it will,'' 
was the reply, " at any rate, I am glad to 
have an opportunity of trying the experi- 
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ment ; and to aid me in doing so, like Mac- 
beth with physic, so I with law, I * will have 
none of it,' for the time being ; and I pre- 
sume such is the intention of brother Coleson, 
who to-day wears more the appearance of a 
freebooter than an aspirer to the woolsack/' 
"Be cautious what you say," replied the 
person addressed, " or you may have occasion 
to refer to your law sooner than you expect/' 
" At any rate not during the long vacation," 
answered the special pleader ; and with the 
conclusion of tliis remark, which smelt rather 
of. the shop, off they started in pursuit of 
further victims, and continued doing so until 
five o'clock. Soon after this hour they were 
back at their quarters, counting heads and 
preparing for dissecting some of the birds 
they had " slaughtered/' With dinner over, 
dessert on the table, and bottles broached, 
the following conversation took place. Mr. 
Macdougal, who was a rough and ready 
Highlander, remarked, " Yon ought to be 
welcome here, Mr. Grey. But for your legal 
assistance and sound advice, coupled with that 
of Stratherrick's trustee, this estate would be 
in other hands now/' *^ Glad you think my 
services were useful," was the reply. " How 
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is Stratherrick going on 1" " Very well, in- 
deed/' said Mr. Duncan. "He is quite an 
altered man. At one time I thought he 
would become a lost one ; he conducted him- 
self so badly, his habits were so expensive, 
and his creditors so pressing for repayment of 
advances they had made, that I thought he 
could not be saved, although I do not think 
one-half of the cash for which he gave bonds 
ever came into his possession, still he was 
liable for them. In addition to this, he had 
an inexperienced young man as agent, with 
whom the tenants did as they wiUed.^' 

" What a folly it is," observed Mr. Cole- 
son, " to appoint inexperienced young men to 
manage estiites, who have no knowledge of 
agriculture and very little of business matters 
of any kind. Many landowners have been 
drawn into hot water and costly litigation 
with their tenants from the ignorance of their 
agents. I recollect a young man of good 
family connections and a Cambridge scholar, 
who thought well to take a degree in agricul- 
ture as well as one at Cambridge. His first 
lessons were given by a farmer with whom he 
resided for a few months, during which time 
he rode with hounds, and with his long 
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legs did the walking business remarkably 
well, then concluding that he knew all about 
farming pursuits, went into the office of a 
land agent for a similar term, to be initiated 
in the mysteries of estate management ; 
leaving this agent's office with an idea that 
he was fully competent to manage a landed 
estate, no matter of what extent or character. 
Nobody, however, seemed to appreciate the 
qualifications of this genius, so that they 
remained in him Ho rust unused,' until a 
relation entrusted to his charge a property on 
which were some avenues and clusters of 
majestic trees of a highly ornamental charac- 
ter and full of growth. To these he had a 
great antipathy, so shortly after he had been 
appointed agent, waged war against them, 
with the determination of exterminating 
them, and would have accomplished the ob- 
ject he had in view, but for the timely in- 
terference of his employer, who prided him- 
self upon possessing such beauties of nature ; 
who had experienced much pleasure in watch- 
ing their advancement towards maturity, and 
who moreover appreciated their graceful and 
majestic forms." 

" One of my kinsmen " observed Mr. Mac- 
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dougal, " went south many years ago, to take 
charge of a landed estate there, and after 
more than thirty years' faithfiil service, was 
dismissed to make room for such an ignoramus 
of an agent as you have just described. I 
should be very sorry to serve a good and faith- 
ful servant in such a manner as my poor old 
kinsman was served, and it is such treatment 
as this towards well-qualified, energetic, and 
trustworthy agents, that causes many to be- 
come indifferent to the interests of their 
employers, and to perform their duties with- 
out zeal or energy. I remember the young 
man who was formerly Stratherrick's agent 
cutting down some ornamental timber, but 
fortunately, Stratherrick's trustee, who had 
just then been appointed, stopped him in time 
to prevent the estate being further injured.'* 

"An indiscriminate felling of timber/' ob- 
served Mr. Duncan, " is most injurious to an 
estate. Many of our modem country man- 
sions would be much improved in appearance 
by an additional quantity of ornamental trees, 
and would be less exposed to cutting winds 
than they now are if there were more, inde- 
pendently of the picturesque appearance 
whicli such trees give to scenery. The beauties 
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of nature are no where more evinced than in 
the majestic monarch of the woods, the lofty 
pine, the towering elm, or the graceftd beech. 
These objects can never cease to interest and 
please, so long as they remain. The artist 
may cover his canvas with glowing colours, 
but they never can vie with those of nature, 
and are sooner lost. The incomparable works 
of Michael Angelo, Rembrandt, Claude 
Loraine, Gaspar Poussin, and those of other 
celebrated artists, are scarce already, will 
ultimately become extinct, and be only 
known by copy, and thus wiU perish all our 
works of art. The noble monarch of the 
forest, whose branches may have sheltered 
from the mid-day sun successive heirs, from 
infancy to age, must also pass away, though 
age will but make him the more lofty, and 
more noble in his bearing. These noblepro- 
ductions wlQ also pass away, and should 
therefore be supplied by others ; and the 
owners of estates who neglect to plant suc- 
cessors wlQ leave blanks in their escut- 
cheons. Works of art may from time to 

• 

time hand down the memory of the dead, but 
the well-planted estate will furnish a more 
lasting record. Putting aU these considera- 
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tions aside, it is a great mistake not to plant 
for timber, even in a commercial point of 
view; and beyond this, it is a question for 
consideration, whether the absence of our 
former forests and woods have not been, at 
at any rate to some extent, the cause of our 
recent dry summers. I planted a large quan- 
tity of young larch on Stratherrick's estate, 
about twenty years since, which has not only 
afforded shelter and improved the climate, but 
is now of very considerable value as timber." 
" I hope,'' observed Mr. Grey, " our present 
Government wiU not, in their cutting down 
system, be so foolish as to cut down the 
timber in and enclose the New Forest. It 
is the only unenclosed large tract of land 
which can be made available, either for the 
practising of military manoeuvres on a large 
scale, for which it is well adapted, or for 
other public purposes. Besides this, when 
the democrats of the country turn this Go- 
vernment adiift, it may be found useful in 
sheltering them, should they become house- 
less. Sir Francis Bacon, in his essay on 
nobility, wrote, * It is a revered thing to see 
an ancient castle or building not in decay, or 
to see a fair timbered tree sound and perfect.' " 
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" I sincerely hope/' observed Mr. Duncan, 
" that the timber in the New Forest will not 
be cut down, and the forest enclosed. To 
enclose it would not only be, as Mr. Grantly 
Berkeley observed, * planting out the rights 
of the commoners,' but a loss to the public 
of some of the most picturesque glades, lawns, 
and sylvan beauties which remain to us. 

" Cutting down the timber, and enclosing 
the lands of Hainault Forest has converted 
a most charming district into one of the 
dreariest localities it has ever been my lot 
to look at, and I will venture to assert, 
without fear of contradiction, that the costs 
of enclosure, and bringing the land into cul- 
tivation, has been so great that it would 
have been a more profitable investment as a 
forest than it is now as agricultural land. 
It is, moreover, a well-known fact, that trees 
retain a large amount of moisture, and that 
the droughts of summer are becoming a very 
serious affair, especially on our chalk downs, 
and in our gravel districts. Indiscriminate 
felling of woods and forests, and injurious 
drainage in various parts of England, is in- 
creasing the evils of droughts (if not partly 
the cause of them), as the downfall water is 
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now conveyed so rapidly into rivers and large 
rivulets, during the winter season, that ele- 
vated grounds become dry early in summer 
and residents in those districts axe obliged 
to send several miles to obtain water for do- 
mestic purposes, whilst cattle almost starve 
for the want of it. Springs and wells become 
dried up, and the height of water in rivers 
during summer is considerably lowered. 

" The great destruction of forests in France, 
since the revolution in that country, was felt 
to be so injurious to the climate that, prior to 
the present war, the late Government, to 
remedy the injury done, planted wherever 
they could. It is, therefore, most important 
if only on these grounds, that the Commis- 
sioner of Works should be commanded to 
hold his destructive hand, and be obliged to 
* spare the tree.' '' 

" I should think,'' replied Mr. Grey, '' that 
notwithstanding we live in destructive and 
disestablishing times, a protection to native 
forests might be secured, if those great pro- 
tectors of waste lands and of the rights of com- 
moners, Mr. Fawcett and his friends, were to 
act up to their professions. If they sleep at 
their posts, Ayrton may be down upon the New 
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Forest trees in the night or small hours of 
the morning, as he was upon the trees in 
Hyde Park, and they may wake up to find 
the trees of the forest cut down as were 
those in the park, and the soil whereon they 
stood appropriated as were portions of the 
land reclaimed from the foreshore of Old 
Father Thames. The people will doubtless 
call upon Mr. Fawcett and his friends to 
bear in mind the motto, * Adjinem estofidelis,' 
and to act up to it." 
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CHAPTER V. 

" It is to be regretted," observed Mr. Dun- 
can, one day after dinner, to his friend Grey, 
" that the theories of a certain set of poli- 
ticians induce the lower classes to beUeve that 
the land of the country should be held in 
common for the benefit of aU — that there 
should be no personal property in land. Mr. 
Mills has written that, ' The land, the gift of 
nature, the source of subsistence to all, and 
the foundation of everything that influences 
our physical weU-being, cannot be a subject 
of property, in the same absolute sense as 
that in which no one has any interest but 
themselves,' and others there are who enter- 
tain similar extraordinary views. Their cry in 
the sister islf^, is ' Ireland for the Irish / and 
they desire to get up a similar cry as regards 
England. Mr. Fawcett and a few others 
would prevent waste land being brought into 
cultivation, unless those who have no right to 
such land are given a considerable portion of 
it. As you are a lawyer, just give us your 
views on this subject.^' 
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"I will do so with pleasure,^ was the 
response, and he commenced by saying that, 
^' To trace the origin of laws has ever been to 
me an entertaining study, and were the 
public generally to study their origin, the 
doing so would in my opinion lead to good 
results. Our legislators above all others 
should take up this study, because it is very 
important before attempting the altering or 
remodelling of the laws in force, that an 
impartial consideration of the times and cir- 
cumstances in and under which they were 
enacted should be taken into consideration. 
Their aptitude to the occasion may thus be 
made manifest, and without such an inquiry 
they might appear to have been dictated only by 
caprice and reckless exertion of power. Their 
spirit, their ends, their contents, should be 
sought into and shown, in order that the 
rights of those whose interests may be affected 
by alterations may be well considered and 
provided for. Cicero informs us that, in his 
time, the very boys of Rome were obliged to 
learn the twelve tables by heart, as a carmen 
necessariam, or indispensable lesson, to imprint 
upon their tender minds an early knowledge 
of the laws and Constitution of their country. 
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Cicero's injunction, in the present voluminous 
state of the laws of modern nations, is in- 
capable of performance ; but some knowledge 
of the laws of the society in which we live, 
would, if acquired by the masses, prevent 
their being led astray by the ridiculous views 
of violent political agitators. 

'*' Members of Parliament,' Blackstone wrote, 
* would do well to study the origin and nature 
of our laws, and should remember that they 
are the guardians of the English Constitu- 
tion, the makers, repealers, and interpreters 
of the English • laws, delegated to watch, to 
check, and to avert every dangerous innova- 
tion ; to propose, to adopt, and to cherish any 
solid and well weighed improvement ; bound 
by every tie of nature, of honour, and of 
religion to transmit that Constitution and 
those laws to their posterity, amended if 
possible, at least, without any derogation/ 
I do not propose to do more than to give you 
a brief outline of the laws and customs in- 
troduced by our forefathers, no more indeed, 
than may be necessary to explain their origin. 
Man, we are told, and doubtless was, originally 
placed upon the earth in a savage state, and 
gained a precarious subsistence from hunting 
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and fishing. His first advance from that 
state towards civilization, history informs us, 
was, when he abandoned these pursuits and 
betook himself to the cultivation of the soil 
and the depasturing of cattle, and by doing 
so acquired the first right to the soil, that is 
possession. As he advanced towards refine- 
ment, his wants increased, and these he en- 
deavoured to supply by art and industry. 
His feelings and necessities next urged him to 
social intercourse. He moreover required aid 
from other^ to prevent his property being for- 
cibly taken from him by a^vaiicious and law- 
less neighbours. Support being requisite for 
defensive purposes, families united together 
for mutual protection, these ultimately became 
tribes, or clans, and societies thus formed de- 
fined the limits of their possessions. The 
produce raised from their lands belonged to 
the societies in common, each member getting 
but his individual share ; this he protected 
with his sword, but in consequence of con- 
tinued depredations by strangers, each society 
appointed a chief, general, or king, under 
whose banner it fought : — hence the origin of 
Government. The property of the soil and 
the source of power was vested in each par- 
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ticular society ; but as each society was repre- 
sented by its chief, the property was vested 
in him ; hence every individual who was en- 
titled to a portion of territory was said to 
hold either mediately or immediately of him, 
and he was deemed the fountain of justice. 
In the course of time, societies became nations 
when one part of the territorial possessions, 
denominated the fisc or demesnes, was set 
apart for the purposes of the State. This 
the cHef or king enjoyed as the repre- 
sentative of the nation in his political 
capacity : the other portion was divided 
among the great personages who attended the 
king in his expeditions against hostUe nations. 
These personages conquered for themselves as 
well as for their leader, and the portions 
allotted to them, they considered not as gifts, 
but as their due ; as they won them by the 
aid of their retainers, whom they maintained at 
their own costs. Political power was there- 
fore originated for the benefit of the com- 
munity : — that is the power of employing the 
united assistance of a community, headed by 
chiefs and led by a king, for the purpose of 
repelling invasion and of securing the safety 
of the State. This power also enabled the 
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king to make and enforce laws of internal 
policy for the government of the community 
and for preserving to the chiefs the lands 
originally granted to them, in consideration 
of their performing certain duties ; and 
fiirther, to compel the inferior classes of 
society to submit to their chiefs. These 
chiefs possessed some arbitrary powers, but 
there were three things which neither they 
nor the law could reach or alter, viz. : — the 
purchase of land effected without fraud and 
capable of proof, the judgment of the chief 
deciding according to right, and inveterate 
custom. 

" The laws introduced by the ancient Britons 
were originally only oral, being recorded in 
traditional verse, but when the Romans in- 
vaded and subdued the country, they intro- 
duced the laws they themselves practised 
in Rome. At the time of their invasion, 
history informs us, the country was divided 
into clans, as already noticed ; and the con- 
dition of the people was similar to the more 
modem highlanders before clanships became 
obsolete. I have now given you an outline 
of the feudal system from which sprung our 
present laws relating to property in land ; 
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and although they have undergone frequent 
revision, so as to adapt them to the increased 
civilization and the improved condition of 
nations, they were foimded with the best of in- 
tentions, and were society to commence afresh, 
the same or similar laws would have to be 
enacted, and I should like to know any 
reasonably informed man who would at this 
time wish to abandon them and go back 
to an age of barbarianism, in other words 
re-establish what is denominated liberty, 
equality, and fraternity. 

^* Having so far traced an outline of the 
origin of property in land, and the mode of 
administering laws under the feudal system 
of government, I will complete my observa- 
tions on the subject to-morrow/' 
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CHAPTER VI 

At luDcheon Mr. Grey continued his ob- 
servations, as be promised he would, by- 
observing that, "On the declension of the 
feudal system many evils were originated. 
The increased intercommunication and con- 
sequent good understanding which arose 
under it among, not only individuals and 
clans, but also among native states and 
foreign countries, caused the military spirit 
in which the system was founded, to subside. 
The consequence was, that services were com- 
muted for money, specie flowed in from all 
quarters, a miscellaneous crowd of alien hire- 
lings wielded the source of power, a mer- 
cenary rabble supplanted courteous knights 
and their faithful tenantry, and gave rise to 
a standing army of mercenaries, who were 
hostile to the feelings of a brave people, — 
inducing want of confidence between men. 
The ancient bonds of friendship were broken, 
feelings became estranged, generosity de- 
generated into ingratitude, and politeness 
into licentiousness. Bancroft has said, 
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* Unity will once more be restored, but not 
through the canon and feudal law, for the 
new catholic element was the people/ 
Hugo, * that it is the third huge gate of 
barbarism, the raonarchial gate, which is 
closing at this moment. The nineteenth 
centuiy hears it rolling on its hinges/ Now, 

* the world hath bubbles as the water has,' 
and democratical ideas are of them. Recent 
events have completely upset the visionary 
notions of this class of political agitators, 
whom I believe and hope will never succeed in 
inducing us to abandon our time-honoured 
institutions to adopt those of any other coun- 
try. We, however, should be prepared to 
make such alterations as may become neces- 
sary so as to bring our institutions iuto har- 
mony with the requirements of the age, but 
not to uproot them, seeing that the principles 
upon which they are founded have stood the 
test of time, and have remained uninjured 
while political convulsions have scattered to 
the winds the institutions of other countries. 
The democratic ideas of a small knot of po- 
liticians would lead the thoughtless and illi- 
terate to conclude that democracy, pure and 
simple, would secure to this country a per- 
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petual peace, and they hold up America as 
rapidly approaching towards that happy 
state ; while our peace-at-any-price philo- 
sophers, prior to the outbreak of the Crimean 
war, were equally as sanguine that national 
disputes would in future be settled by 
civilians, npt by soldiers. Recent continental 
events have completely exposed the fallacy of 
these ideas, and future events will doubtless 
exhibit democracy in its true colours, and 
already has in France/' 

" I believe/' observed Mr. Duncan, " that 
there cannot be found a better system of 
government than our own. Under it liberty 
of the subject is abundantly secured, our laws 
are founded on justice, and are impartially 
administered. That sort of equahty which 
democrats talk so much about, is a levelling 
system, under which all above the level of 
these democrats would be brought down to 
it, but nothing is said about bringing those 
below up to it. Their notions are Utopian, 
and therefore cannot be carried out. Pope 
observed : — 

" 'Order is Heaven's first law ; and this confest, 
Some are, and must be, greater than the rest, 
More rich, more wise, but who infers from hence 
That such are happier, shocks all common sense.' 
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" Notwithstanding that wealth does not ne- 
cessarily bring happiness, it does bring many 
comforts. The possession of it moreover 
affords the means of gratifying the most dig- 
nified natural affections. Without wealth 
there could be no benevolence or charity, nor 
any incentive to industry, except to supply 
immediate requirements, so that mankind 
would progress backwards/^ 

"Man,'^ replied Mr. Coleson, "does not 
require wealth to make him happy ; but, for 
the reasons you have stated, it is desirable 
that he should possess it. Socrates remarked 
that ' they who want the least, approach the 
nearest to the gods, who want nothing.' " 

" It^s all very weel," chimed in Mr. Mac- 
dougal (who had partaken of some moimtain 
dew) *'for Socrates to talk like that, but I 
dunna ken how a man would get on in this 
world with nothing, notwithstanding that the 
heathen gods in his days could live on it.'' 

" A democracy," Mr. Coleson continued to 
observe, " is turbulent. Despotism benumbs 
the mental faculties, and relaxes every spring 
of action ; it is a greater enemy to the human 
species than is an Egyptian plague to the 
inhabitants of Egypt. A monarchial Go- 
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vemment like ours (one quite democratic 
enough in all conscience) promotes activity, 
but seldom any dangerous excess. I believe 
that a constitutional monarchy, where the 
Monarch is a permanent head of the govern- 
ing committee selected by Parliament, has 
great advantages over every other form of 
Government. Let those who are dissatisfied 
with that of this country go elsewhere and 
seek for a better ; not remain here to com- 
plain without occasion, and endeavour to 
make the contented dissatisfied with our 
laws." 

** Let them,'* broke in Mr. Macdougal, in a 
rather excited manner, " let them seek foreign 
climes for a country so glorious as England 
and Scotland, for ever victorious. I say all 
of those who would desire to unseat one of 
the most virtuous and best of sovereigns, 
who ever sat upon a throne ; one who loves 
her people ; one who sets the world a good 
example, either as a sovereign, a mother, or a 
woman, — ^let them flit at once, Scotchmen 
are proud of their union with England, proud 
of their own highland homes, but they are 
prouder than all to be governed by such a 
Queen as Victoria. God bless her ! and pre- 
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serve our country and our institutions from 
addle-pated plotters and detractors of the 
land of their birth, and which is also the 
land of the brave and the free, as well as the 
home of those deprived of their own homes, 
— ^no matter from what cause. I beg your 
pardon, Mr. Coleson, for interrupting ye, but 
I could na help making these observations. 
None of your democrats for me.'' 

"Montesquieu,'' continued Mr. Coleson, 
" in alluding to our Government, wrote : — 
* The British Government is one of the wisest 
in Europe, because there is a body which 
examines it perpetually, and is perpetually 
examining itself, and its errors are of such a 
nature as never to be lasting, and are fre- 
quently useful in rousing the attention of the 
nation.' Of our aristocracy, De Tocqueville 
wrote : — ' The English aristocracy is perhaps 
the most liberal that has ever existed.' Of 
the middle classes, Mr. Gladstone has re- 
marked : — * The fashion of the day, and per- 
haps I might almost venture to say, the vice 
of the day, is a disposition almost to idolize 
the middle classes;' while Mr. Bright, Mr. 
Mill, Mr. Fawcett, and others, are of opinion 
that the labouring classes only should be 
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idolized. To these classes they would give 
the soU of the country, because it is property 
in land ; but property in the funds, in ma- 
chinery, in cotton, and in all other commer- 
cial commodities, nearly all of them would not 
interfere with. Assuming the property of 
the country to be taken away from the pre- 
sent owners of it, and divided equally between 
the whole of the inhabitants of the country, 
it would, independently of such a monstrous 
act of injustice, in a very short space of time 
again be in the hands of a comparatively few. 
It should moreover be remembered that when 
man originally took possession of the land it 
was a wilderness, and consequently had no 
market value. The bringing it into culti- 
vation caused it to become valuable, there- 
fore how can any man, who is not the owner 
of it, at this time, nor ever was, have any 
claim to it, especially as since it was first 
brought into cultivation it has been bought 
and sold, perhaps one hundred times, over 
and over again. And who is there living in 
the country now that can show that he who 
originally brought the land into cultivation 
was his forefather. As well might any man 
claim as his personal property steam-engines. 
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or railway rails, or any other article made of 
iron, because the materials of which they are 
constructed came from land to which he 
claims a right in common with the commu- 
nity. Why the idea is preposterous ! " 

"Hoot awa^, mon,^^ exclaimed Mr. Mac- 
dougal, " sic' a scheme as that ye allude to 
can be easily carried out ; there is no diffi- 
culty about it at all/' 

How so V inquired Mr. Duncan. 
Why,'' replied Mr. Macdougal, "it may 
be done by Government buying up the land 
of the United Kingdom, including all the 
railways, mines, and manufacturing industries, 
and mak' the people find the purchase-money ; 
then pay every man his wages equally, at so 
much a head every week, the aged, infirm, 
females, and children, counting as workmen." 

" But," exclaimed Mr. Coleson, " what 
would you pay Prime Ministers, other Minis- 
ters of State, judges, clergymen, lawyers, 
doctors, architects, engineers, surveyors, mer- 
chants, authors, journalists, farmers, school- 
masters, and others V 

" Pay them ?" replied Mr. Macdougal ; 
'* why mak' the whole kingdom one large co- 
opemtive association, pay every one as you 
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do farra labourers and gillies, and divide the 
surplus every week, so as to find employment 
for the Government and its officials/' 

" But what would you do with the Queen s 
residences, the mansions of the nobility, and 
those other large houses scattered aU over the 
country, in citi^, and in towns ; also the 
hotels, as no family could, under such a mon- 
strous scheme, aflford to live in the one or the 
other?" 

" What would I do wi^ them ? Why, buy 
them all up, and then pull them all down for 
the sak' of the materials/' 

" And why should this be done ?" observed 
Mr. Coleson. 

" Why V was the reply ; " to obleege de- 
mocrats and working men/' 

"But," observed Mr. Duncan, "who are 
the working men V 

" Who are the working men ?" exclaimed 
Mr. Macdougal, " why, you and I, the judges, 
and the professional men and others whom 
Mr. Ooleson has just nam'd. We work with our 
heads as well as hands ; artisans and labourers 
with their hands only, which is far the 
easiest work of all ; but then we should have 
liberty f equality^ and fraternity ^ which we 
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are tould ought to be obtained, no matter at 
what cost." 

" And why would you do all this V asked 
Mr, Duncan. 

" I would do it," replied Mr. Macdougal, 
" to show what anarchy and confusion men 
whose minds are ^ pain'd and bewildered 
would bring about if they were allowed to 
carry out their bewilder'd notions ; but I 
would carry out their notions only partially, 
and confine my operations to, say, Mr. Bright's 
and one or two other nulls or manufactories ; 
when, bewilder'd as they are, they would 
soon cry out, as my countryman old Mr. 
Macbeth did, ' Hold ! enough ! ' Depend 
upon it a dose or two of this medicine would 
soon bring their senses back, and they would 
say with Pope — I don't mean the old gentle- 
man at Rome, but he who when alive resided 
at Twickenham — 

" 'Better for us perhaps it might appear, 
Were there all harmony, all virtue here.* " 

" Why," observed Mr. Coleson, ^' these are 
Professor Besley's notions of a happy family, 
who is a conspicuous supporter of the Work- 
ing Man's Association. He states that 'no 
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man hss a right to caU anything his own 
which he has not produced by his own la- 
bour ; private property in the means of pro- 
duction should come to an end; national 
debts should be wiped out ; the land, mines, 
machines, and railroads, should revert to the 
community ; whether the land so resumed 
should be cultivated by the commune or 
leased by the State to a co-operative associa* 
tion, is a moot point ! ! 1 ' I think it is, indeed, 
a moot point." 

"Why," replied Mr. Macdougal, *'he is 
one o^ those whose mind is * pain'd and be- 
wildered,' and should be confin'd as a daft 
mon, and all of his opinion must be daft too. 
Those legislators who hold such views are 
legislators for a class, not for the nation ; 
they are so one-sided in their ideas, so 
visionary, so troublesome, that one is almost 
disposed to regret that the property qua- 
lification for Members of Parliament for- 
merly in force, has been done away with. 
The doing away with it has enabled men to 
enter Parliament who have a very small 
stake in the country; also others who pos- 
sess no knowledge whatever o' the prin- 
ciples on which just laws should be bas'd, 
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but get into Parliament more to secure Go- 
vernment contracts for firms in whicli they 
are nominally not partners, but in reality are, 
than to benefit the nation at large, while all 
o' them seek to obtain unbounded liberty for 
the lower classes. Now, zealous advocates 
for such liberty, history informs us, caused 
the ruin o' many countries. At this day 
their ideas on the subject are far-fetch'd, 
and far-fetch'd theories are not the most 
useful, either to possess, or to carry into 
practice. Current events are far safer guides 
to the general welfare of a community than 
are far-fetch'd notions. Our greatest danger 
lies in common or vulgar errors. Under any 
Government, liberty o' the subject must o' 
necessity be controlled, as, without a just 
restraiDt upon freedom o' action, the subjects 
o' a nation would not be secur'd from each 
other. It is this restraint which creates free- 
dom, which prevents one man killing another 
without ony fear of the consequences o' the 
act, and which alone prevents our again be- 
coming a nation o^ savages. Unfortunately, 
too many of the lower classes are misled by 
the sophistry o' agitators, and are made to 
believe that whatever impairs the power of a 
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Government enlarges the liberty o' those 
who Uve under its laws. Unrestrained, the 
highest to the lowest might trespass on the 
liberty of his fellow-creatures. Liberty, 
therefore, can only be obtained by the ope- 
ration of a just Government, and protection 
from injury of any sort, as far as it can be 
guarded against by human enactments. Such 
a Government permits the human mind to 
pursue an innocent course, undirected and 
uncontrolled, and in return for this freedom, 
the subject foregoes the insecure liberty o' 
the savage, and enjoys in return for it the 
preponderating advantage o' personal secu- 
rity o' Kfe and property,— and this is the 
essence of freedom. Next to Hfe, property 
should be held sacred ; it is the foundation of 
meum and fimm, as lawyers would say, — a 
distinction which every human being pos- 
sessed o' reasoning faculties is well aware o£ 
It should also be borne in mind that man is 
naturally a hoarding animal, and stores up 
things for use ; while the sense o' property is 
bestow'd on man for securing what he stores 
up, and things destined by Providence for use 
were never intended to be possessed in com- 
mon. This sense of property is not confin'd 
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to man alone, but extends to animak of an 
inferior grade. Bees store up honey, ants 
their food ; foxes, beavers, and other animals 
theirs. The desire to obtain property should 
be encouraged, as those who possess it have 
good reasons for keeping their country in a 
state o' peace and quiet. It is those who 
have nothing to lose that often endeavour to 
create confusion in a country ; that during it 
they may have opportunities of enriching 
themselves at the expense of others. Cicero, 
I am told, compared the world to a great 
theatre, common to the public, but the seat in 
it which ony individual had taken possession 
of was his own so long as he occupied it. Our 
friend Grey has shewn us that man was 
originally fiimish'd with land as a raw mate- 
rial only, to procure from it certain descrip- 
tions o' food ; also with animals from whom 
to obtain food and the materials for clothing. 
To obtain the one or the other labour was 
necessary. Had man in former days not pos- 
sess'd a sense that the produce of his labour 
would be his own, there would have been no 
stimulant to exert himself to obtain any more 
nor his daUy wants reqxdr'd. Moreover, in 
this country our persons, possessions, and 
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rights o' all sorts are secured equally to every 
one ; instead, therefore, of endeavouring to 
destroy, every subject o' the Queen should 
do his best to maintain this equality in la\^ 
and this freedom o' action. • 

" To guard our freedom and our rights 
against encroachments by Government, we 
have representatives in the Commons House 
of Parliament, the House of Lords, and the 
Queen as the head o' all, which appears to 
my mind to be the best possible protection o' 
the people against an encroachment on their 
rights and liberties, no matter from what 
quarter they may come. From the Queen 
therp can be nothing to fear, while the 
House of Lords are a check upon the House 
of Commons, and vice versd: — therefore, 
taking all these circumstances into considera- 
tion, I do not see upon what principles ony 
other better description o' Government than 
our own can be founded." 

"The constitution of Queen and Lords 
cannot be better than it is," said Mr. Grey, 
" but there is plenty of room for improvement 
in the construction of the House of Commons. 
The Members of this House are divided into 
cliques, each having interests of its own to 
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serve. On former occasions the House of 
Commons have had to be checkmated by the' 
Lords, and Kings also. The House of Peers, 
in fact, keep the master-key of the nation, 
and were it lost or taken from them, woe 
would befall the country. Mr. Gladstone, in 
alluding to the House of Peers in the last 
session of Parliament, and to the ability of 
that House to enact laws, said, ' Survey those 
benches, and you will find scarcely a man 
upon them who has not been put there on 
account of his merits ; and you will find only 
a moderate proportion of those men who have 
not raised themselves from stations compa- 
ratively obscure.' " 

" I ha' no faith in many o' the Irish Mem- 
bers o' the House of Commons," observed 
Mr. Macdougal, " and none in your English 
Radicals. They would pull down our fine old 
institutions, and in place thereof introduce all 
sorts of untried new-fangl'd doctrines. They 
are as bad a lot as ever Cromwell kick'd out 
o' the Parliament House, and shut the doors 
on after he had kick'd them out. Pope tells us 
we are but parts of a great whole, and these 
agitators want us to destroy that whole, but 
we're no so douse as to do onythiug so 
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foolish. The feeling of the country is, na 
doubt, conservative ; but the Conservatives, 
being among the most wealthy classes of the 
community, have allowed Democrats to go 
ahead without paying ony attention to their 
sayings and doings, while the present Govern- 
ment have let them run riot ; so, like badly 
train'd hounds, they don't heed either the 
huntsman or his whip, and he is not allowed 
to use the latter. Long ago it was commonly 
said, * if you give a Chartist an estate or a 
sum of money, ye mak' a Conservative of him 
straight awa.' There is a tale told of a red- 
hot, grumblin, roarin radical in Dundee, 
named Sandy Macbain, who left his native 
home for a long time, but returned to it with 
enough money to become a tacksman. So 
one day a friend who was dining with Sandy, 
found out by his remarks that he had alter'd 
his notions about politics, whereupon he ask'd 
him if he was no longer a disturber of the 
peace o' decent people, when he replied, 
* IVe some money noo an' a farm, so ha' 
changed my politics ;' — ^and, in my opinion," 
added Mr. Macdougal, ** that's the case with 
most folks," — ^and then bade his fiiends 
" good day." 
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After Mr. Macdougal had taken his depar- 
ture, Mr. Duncan said to his fiiends Coleson 
and Grey, " I have an invitation from my old 
friend Macpherson, who is a merchant at Glas- 
gow, for us three to stay with him for a few 
days on our way south. As he requires but 
a day's notice of our intended visit to him, I 
propose, now that the weather has broken 
and the grouse are ' packed ' and very wUd, 
that we leave this place early on Friday next, 
stay the night at Oban, get to Tarbet on 
Saturday, remain there untU Monday morn- 
ing, and then start for Glasgow." This mo- 
tion being carried unanimously, Mr. Duncan 
wrote to his friend, apprising him of the day 
they proposed to be with him, and the party 
broke up. 
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CHAPTEK VII. 

Eably on Friday morning, October the 
21st, the three friends drove to Foyers, and 
from thence took the steamer to Oban, stayed 
the night there as arranged, and the next 
morning left for Tarbet, journeying by way of 
Taynill, Dalmally, Inverary, Arraguhar, and 
Caimdow, thus passing through some of the 
wildest and most varied scenery in Scotland. 
On the following Monday they left Tarbet 
for Glasgow. On arriving there they went 
direct to the residence of Mr. Macpherson, 
where they were introduced to a Mr. Brown, 
a manufacturer from Coventry, Mr. Jones, a 
manufacturer from Manchester, Mr. Bruce, 
and a Mr. Campbell, both from Canada. 
Aft^r dinner, conversation commenced by 
Mr. Macpherson observing, "that the trade 
of the country waa in a very unsatisfactory 
state. We have," he observed, "plenty of 
money in the country, with but Httle use for 
it." 

Upon which Mr. Brown remarked, "that 
free trade, which was to have done so much 
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good for the country, had failed to do so ;" 
adding, " in my opinion, the system of free 
trade, as carried on in this country, is a very 
one-sided one. It has ruined Coventry, not- 
withstanding that the Franco-German war 
has temporarily improved it, it has injured the 
trade of other districts, and done no good to 
any one districts But it has greatly bene- 
fited foreign manufacturers. I know a .Ger- 
man firm who manufacture velvets at their 
manufactory in Grermany, and employed about 
3,000 hands prior to the outbreak of the 
French and German war ; the goods when 
manufactured were sent to London in German 
ships, sold by a junior partner who has a ware- 
house in London, and the proceeds of sales 
remitted to Germany. Now, I should like to 
know what benefit this country derives from 
free trade of this sort. The effect it has on 
our artisan and labouring classes is to deprive 
them of employment, and cause them either 
to starve or emigrate. Free trade in com 
and cattle I always advocated, because we 
could not grow enough of the one nor rear 
enough of the other for home consumption, 
and because the lower classes consume both ; 
but free trade in velvet, and all articles of 
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luxury, is no benefit whatever to these classes, 
but such goods are sent to this country for 
the benefit of those foreigners aud others who 
send them, and for that of the wealthy who 
purchase them." 

" In my opinion," observed Mr. Bruce, 
" our Government before they admitted even 
foreign com duty free, should have encou- 
raged the growth of it in our colonies, espe- 
cially Canada, where an enormous amount 
could be grown, would Government render 
pecuniary aid to the unemployed, so as to 
enable them to emigrate from the mother 
country. As it is, Canada is prosperous, and 
has every faciHty to enable those who go 
there to become prosperous also. It is an 
especially good country for emigrants with a 
small capital, and also for the industrious but 
poor man ; none need starve there. The 
statement that the Canadians wish to sepa- 
rate from the mother country is a libel upon 
them, as they have not the remotest desire to 
separate from her, but they hold themselves 
to be an inseparable part of the mother coun- 
try ; they glory in English history, and feel 
that it is theirs, but they complain at the 
remarks of some of our legislators, that the 
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people of Canada may separate from the 
mother country if they like ; and should they 
ever do so, the mother country will regret 
the separation. In Canada we feel the indif- 
ference of Government very severely. Surely 
the subjects of our most gracious Queen 
ought to be considered before foreigners, and 
the fact that they are not, has a tendency to 
destroy the patriotic feelings of colonists. 
Were the surplus population of the United 
Kingdom sent to our colonies with aid from 
Government, they would rapidly increase both 
in prosperity and numbers ; England would 
then be supplied with immense quantities of 
agricultural produce, and a variety of other 
articles ; and with men possessing British sen- 
timents and feelings ; with men who would, 
should they unfortunately be called upon to 
defend their country, do so heart and hand. 
As it is, we colonists feel that we have been 
badly treated by Government, which treat- 
ment, if continued, will, I am afraid, lead to 
indifference, and ultimately separation from 
the mother country. We may be supposed 
by some poHticians to be a clog on the Go- 
vernment wheel. It is not so, but, if pro- 
perly supported, our colonies would become 
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most valuable acquisitions, while loss of her 
colonies would cause England to become but 
a second-rate Power. These are my ideas of 
what the policy of the British Government 
should be towards her colonies. And it 
should be remembered that Great Britain has 
a contracted ar6a, with always a surplus 
population, which must of necessity go abroad. 
She has ample r^om for all who remove, both 
in Canada and in her other colonies ; she 
ought to keep the waste lands of all in her 
possession and under her own control ; carry 
out a systematic plan of emigration; give 
those lands to settlers ; give the colonies 
representation in a limited degree in her Par- 
liament ; have free trade in all her colonies, 
and protection against foreigners. She would 
then keep up her colonies in aflSnity with her, 
build up a nation (defined, of course,) all over 
the globe, and keep her position, while she 
would lead as the foremost nation on earth. 
If she had had a small body of soldiers in the 
North-west, as she should have had, the 
trouble there would not, and could not, have 
arisen ; and she ought to have soldiers in 
every colony and place of importance. She 
sends soldiers to foreign coimtries at the 
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cost of the nation (as I am told), to protect 
those of her subjects who have forced them- 
selves into foreign countries for the pur- 
pose of carrying on a personally profitable 
trade, and at the same time leaves her colo- 
nies, wHch are also nui^eries for her army, to 
protect themselves against all hostile comers ; 
L knot right." 

'' The United States," observed Mr. Camp- 
bell, "which are capable of containing an 
enormous population, has crowds of British 
subjects flocking to them. The Sclavic race 
is increasing rapidly in numbers, and becoming 
a formidable power. Europe is getting fewer 
kings. The great powers are becoming more 
powerful. No one can foresee the effect of 
Prussian aggrandizement; she has swallowed up 
province after province belonging to her neigh- 
bours, and loudly demands other provinces 
from France — that once fair but now down- 
trodden country, over the greater portion of 
which lie the corpses of her best and bravest. 
Her cities are overthrown, her people are 
starving, and her commerce gone. Her un- 
happy fate recalls to my mind Lord Byron^s 
Ju^ul lines upon his being struck with the 
death-like stillness and absence of animatioa in 
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Greece, and which may (at least partly) be 
applied to France — 

*' * Such IS the aspect of this shore, 

'Tis Greece ! but living Greece no more ; 
So cold 1 J sweet, so deadly fair, 
We start — for soul is wanting there. 
Clime of the unforgotten brave ! 
Whose land from plain to mountain cave, 
Was freedom's home, or glory's grave. 
Shrine of the mighty ! Can it be 
That this is all remains of thee.' 

No hand of friendship is extended to France 
in this her hour of tribulation. England, who 
has hitherto had her voice heard in foreign 
coancUs, and commanded attention to it, is 
not heard now ; she is but a spectator of this 
'barbarous fight' — a mere looker-on in a 
crowd, elbowed whenever she comes in its 
way. As it has come to this, England must 
shortly be prepared to say, ' Farewell, a long 
farewell to all my greatness.' ' Age, thou art 
shamed ! ' It would almost seem that the 
best and noblest blood of England must be 
corrupted, when those who possess it, and 
have voices to be heard in the councils of the 
nation will not raise them to ask for mercy 
for unfortunate, bleeding France, whose recent 
Emperor was our faithful friend and ally, and 
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whose subjects have nobly fought and bled 
bv our side. Far better and far nobler would 
it be for England to bleed in the cause of 
justice and mercy to the fallen, than from 
mercenary views to become idle lookers on, 
whHe the country of her friend aad aUy Ues 
helplessly bleeding at the feet of a proud and 
merciless conqueror — ^better to die in a just 
cause, than live on, despised by friend and 
foe. Commercial man as I am, 1 feel ashamed 
of the mercenary manner in which our country 
is being governed. Truly enough it may now 
be said that * we are but a nation of shop- 
keepers ! ' ^^ 

" No doubt, Campbell," observed Mr. Mac- 
pherson, desirous of avoiding the question, 
" free trade has not realized the results it was 
anticipated it would realize, and the disasters 
it has produced, have caused a reaction to take 
place with respect to the operations of free 
trade among all shades of poKticians. This 
IB forcibly exhibited by the result of the last 
elections in Lancashire and elsewhere. Hitherto 
protection to native industry has been looked 
upon theoretically only, whereas it is a ques- 
tion that men of business pursuits, possessed 
of conmion sense, ought easily to grapple 
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with now as one of fact. Buying in the 
cheapest and selling in the dearest market is 
all very well when the people of a nation are 
both buyers and sellers, but when foreign 
producers are admitted free of charge to com- 
pete with native manufacturers, and when they 
do so under great advantages to themselves, 
they can not only beat native producers out of 
the field of competition, but the working classes 
out of employment. Under such circumstances 
free ti^e is not desirable, especially as regards 
articles of luxury. And how is it, it may be 
asked, that the manufacturers of Great 
Britain cannot successfully compete with those 
of foreign countries. Because wages, rent, 
rates, taxes, clothing, food, and other articles 
are higher here than in either France, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, or Germany. The result 
is that British manufacturers cease to produce 
so largely as formerly for home consumption, 
trade is passing from them to foreigners, 
and the artisan and labouring elates are 
thrown out of employment ; not only those 
employed in manufacturing goods, but the 
various trades which make machinery for our 
manufacturers, and produce the articles used 
in, and connected with, machinery ; and this 
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applies almost to the whole of the trading and 
commercial community of the kingdom, except 
the trades employed in making machinery for 
foreigners. Early in January of this year Mr. 
Bright stated publicly at Birmingham that 
one firm in that town who made various kinds 
of machinery had sold to France since the 
commencement of the treaty with that country 
£70,000 worth of machinery, and that the 
same firm have at least seventy men employed 
all the year round producing articles to. be 
exported to France." 

" I remember," remarked Mr. Campbell, 
" reading in the ' New York Times ' of Oc- 
tober 2nd, 1869, the following remarks on 
Mr. John Bright's way of responding to the 
cry of reciprocity : * His explanation,' observes 
the editor, * of the phenomenon is, that those 
restless spirits of evil, the Tories, are at their 
old tricks. We have looked over the English 
Tory journals without finding any trace of the 
malevolent tuition said to be going on. The 
Tories seem to be very much inclined to let 
this question take its own course. The 
relapse has been caused by the ereat and 
genL distre. which eista ^E^gliah 
manufacturing districts — a distress which 
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is felt every hour in the homes of the workmen, 
and for which Mr. Bright himself is unable to 
suggest a remedy. A force is at work far 
greater than that of Tory arguments, the 
force of himger. Mr. Bright cannot show, as 
he once could, that the workmen's sufferings 
are the inevitable consequence of the national 
commerce being controlled by Tory principles. 
Free trade is established, and Toryism is 
powerless. Still the working classes are cry- 
ing for bread.' Here is a solid fact which stares 
the English operatives in the face : — ' The 
goods they make are not admitted into other 
countries without heavy duties. But goods of 
the same kind are allowed to come into Eng- 
land without restrictions of any kind. The 
world says, We will sell England anything she 
likes, but we do not care to admit her to com- 
petition in our markets. This is what Mr. 
Disraeli would call a ' one-sided reciprocity.' 
The workmen of Great Britain do not flourish 
under it. They say, ' Pray let us have free 
trade all roimd or not at alL If foreign 
Governments prohibit our work going into 
their countries, let our Government protect 
us in the same way. America is Protectionist, 
and see how she flourishes. The working men 
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there are better off than we are. Mr. Bright 
has himself told us that the Americans are 
the happiest and most prosperous people in 
the world. Why not, then, give us the same 
commercial polity V It is no answer for Mr. 
Bright to turn round and say, ^ Ye simpletons, 
what is good for an American would not be 
. good for you.* The operatives see plamly 
enough that duties on imported manufactures 
would at least give them the command of the 
home market. At present the American and 
the Frenchman have decidedly the best of the 
English workmen at home and abroad.' 

" President Grant has stated that Ameri- 
can manufactures are increasing with great 
rapidity under the encouragement they^receive, 
and this wiU certainly cause imports to fall off 
in a few years. Manufactories are being 
diflRised all over the country. 

" Amon^r the many firms on the continent 
carried on with EoglLh capital, I notice that 
Mr. MundeUa, M.P. for Nottingham, has a 
large establishment in Saxony where 700 men 
are employed." 

** The dearth of employment throughout our 
manufacturing districts has arisen from the 
causes here stated," observed Mr. Duncan, 
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" not in consequence of an increased popula- 
tion, as some persons suppose, as the con- 
suming lias increased proportionably with the 
producing class. 

" Our free trade policy should be to take off 
every tax possible upon articles of food, and 
that on raw materials, and for revenue tax aU 
foreign imported manufactured goods if we are . 
to prevent the manufacturing interests of the 
United Kingdom from being ruined, and the 
artisan and labouring classes from being 
starved. The question of protection to native 
industry is one in which not only the manufac- 
turing, the artisan, and the labouring classes 
are concerned, but the whole community. 

" Fre« trade has for many years been the 
cry of theorists as beneficial to the poor, but 
the poor little farmer, as well as his large rich 
neighbour, is still prohibited the free use of 
the barley he grows on his farm, or aU but 
prohibited, and which, when used for brewing 
purposes is charged with duty, although beer 
is an article more largely used by the lower 

• 

than by any other class. As regards barley, 
in this article free trade brewers are staunch 
protectionists, because, if free from duty, the 
monopoly enjoyed by our large brewing firms 
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would be destroyed; here self-interest rises 
above patriotism and philanthropy. One 
writer has written that * the man who could 
succeed, in introducing and bringing into 
general consumption in England a nuld, brisk 
palatable beer, such as is drunk on the conti- 
nent at Id. per quart, instead of the strong, 
thick, flat rubbish which is here consumed at 
5d. per quart would, I am convinced, do more 
good in the cause of sobriety than all that has 
as yet been accomplished by the zealous, self- 
denying advocates of teetotalism and of repres- 
sive legislation/ 

" Free trade, as carried out in this country, 
has been the handiwork of theorists who evi- 
dentlv never calculated the effects which their 
theories would produce. When free trade in 
commerce was first agitated, I frequently dis- 
cussed the question with the late Mr. Cobden, 
and endeavoured to point out to him that 
without reciprocity free trade would prove to 
be disastrous to the trade of this country, and 
repeated my impressions not long before his 
death. He of all the agitators for free trade 
was in my opinion one of the most conscien- 
tious, but he took up the question as a theory, 
not as one to be dealt with as a practical 
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business aflfeir, and the public were induced 
to join in the cry as are a pack of foxhounds 
because the leading hound has given tongue, 
not piokb« .7^ scent for tSn^v^t 
following the hound that has picked it up, 
and racing after him without thinking where 
he may lead them. The leaders in the free 
trade hunt have evidently followed a wrong 
scent, and at last the pack have thrown up 
their heads in despair, and will have to tally 
ho, back ! should they be desirous of recovering 
the right scent/' 

Mr. Macpherson here suggested an adjourn- 
ment, as coffee was ready, and that they 
should further discuss the question of free 
trade in the drawiog-room, which suggestion 
was agreed to. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

While sipping his coffee in the drawing- 
room, Mr. Brown appeared to be in a brown 
study, so to arouse him out of it, Mr. Mac- 
pherson, who was sitting next to him, asked 
what were his thoughts. "Why," was the 
reply, " I was thinking that mankind, or the 
greater portion, may be considered as divided 
between abstruse and shallow thinkers, the 
former being the least in number, although 
the safest guides ; but in respect to free 
trade, the voice of the former was the loudest, 
and therefore the best heard, and the result 
of their shaUow reasoning has ruined our 
manufacturing interests, and thrown a large 
body of operatives out of employment. De- 
pend upon it, whenever men dehberate 
schemes in politics, trade, economy, or any 
business matters, their arguments should not 
be drawn too fine nor too much upon theory, or 
they will be liable to go wrong, nor is it easy 
for the bulk of mankind to distinguish or 
extract theory jfrom fact ; their conclusions, 
therefore, are too frequently erroneous. 
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" According to my notions, the chief busi- 
ness of politicians, especially in the domestic 
government of a State, where the public good 
is, or ought to be, the chief object in view, 
should be to pay more attention to fact than 
to theory. It is a fact well known to political 
economists, that the greatness of a State de- 
pends very much upon its commerce and com- 
mercial industries, and that extensive com- 
merce of private men and that of a nation, is 
never so great as when its industrious classes 
are fully employed. Where artisans and la- 
bourers are obliged to work for low wages, in 
a country where every article of food and 
clothing is dear, — where manufacturtjrs can- 
not manufacture at a profit if fair wages be 
paid, in consequence of the Government of a 
country obliging them to compete with foreign 
manufacturers on unequal terms, it is the 
duty of Government to protect native indus- 
try so far as to place it in a position to com- 
pete with foreign industry, as, without this 
protection the home manufacturer mttst cease 
to manufacture, the operatives wiU lose their 
means of living, and the country its greatest 
source of wealth. And whenever a country 
loses its trade, industry, and people, loss of 
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gold and silver will follow, and that country 
will be reduced from affluence to poverty. 
History proves this assertion to be a fact. 
The late Earl Fitzwilliam, who was one of the 
great advocates for free trade in com, pub- 
lished a pamphlet in 1848, in reference to an 
attack upon a speech about Ireland, which he 
made at the Sheffield Cutlers' dinner. In 
this pamphlet his Lordship remarked that, 
Bs regards IreM, ' English legislation and 
English competition has effectually prevented 
the establishment and growth of manufac- 
tures in Ireland,' and next states, * In for- 
mer times, however, it was more manufac- 
turing than at present. If we refer to statis- 
tical works on Ireland toward the close of the 
last century, we shall find the linen manu- 
facture mentioned in many districts where it 
no longer exists, and I can myself bear wit- 
ness to the extinction of the woollen manu- 
facture in the county Wicklow. So exten- 
sively was that manufacture carried on in 
the latter part of last century, that for the 
convenience of the traders my father erected at 
Rathdrum, a hall upon the principle of those 
in which the clothing business of the West 
Riding is transacted. For a period of twenty 
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or tliirty years the manufacture prospered, 
and the hall was crowded with buyers, the 
accounts exhibited an annual sale of 3,000, 
4,000, and in some years 5,000 pieces. By 
degrees, however, the competition of English 
steam and machinery interfered, the manual 
spinning and weaving of the county Wicklow 
gave way, and the result has been that not a 
piece of flannel is now made in the county, 
and the building has been devoted to other 
purposes. I blame no one for this result, but 
I adduce the fact as an illustration of the 
manner in which English competition, aided 
by great national resources, has put down the 
manufacturing industry of Ireland, and de- 
prived the Irish people of some of their em- 
ployments. In the mean time the population 
has been increasing, as is invariably the case 
for some time after the causes of its growth 
have ceased to exist.' 

" From advantages which foreign manufac- 
turers possess over those of England, they 
are ruining our home industries, as England 
has those of Ireland, but with greater facili- 
ties. What, however, can be said of the 
patriotism of those English manufacturers 
who, while advocating free trade, establish 
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manufactories in foreign countries, and thus 
help to ruin the industry of their own coun- 
try, in which some of them are legislators." 

''In my opinion," observed Mr. Camp- 
bell, " there can be no doubt but that British 
competition as now carried on with foreigners 
will do for England and her colonies what 
Lord Fitzwilliam has said England has done 
for Ireland." 

" I recollect," observed Mr. Grey, " that 
when the late Mr. Cobden made his great 
sensational speech in the House of Commons, 
March 12, 1844, * for a Select Committee to 
inquire into the effects of protective duties on 
imports, upon the interests of tenant farmers 
and farm labourers,^ it was thought so highly 
of by the National Anti-Com-Law League, 
that they published it. Now is it not sin- 
gular that arguments made use of at that 
time in favour of free trade for the farmer 
and labourer, may be made to apply with 
equal propriety in 1870, to the position of 
manufacturers, artisans, and labourers. Mr. 
Cobden said, ' The Right Honourable Baro- 
net opposite (Sir R. Peel) has confessed that 
he cannot regulate tlie wages of labour or the 
profits of trade. Now, the farmers are de- 
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pendent for their prices upon the wages of 
labourers and the profits of the trader and 
manufacturer y and if the Government cannot 
regulate these, if it cannot guarantee a cer- 
tain amount of wages to the one or a fixed 
profit to the other, how can it regulate the 
price of agricultural produce ? The first point 
to which I should wish to make this com- 
mittee instrumental is, to fix in the minds of 
the farmers the fact, that this House exag- 
gerates its power to sustain or enhance prices 
by direct acts of legislation. The farmer's 
interest is that of the whole community , and is 
not a partial interest^ and you cannot tou^h 
him more sensitively than when you injure the 
manufacturers his customers! Ergo, when 
the manufacturer reaps no profit, he shuts up 
his works, artisans and others are thrown out 
of employment, and the trade of the farmer is 
injured. 

" It may be out of the power of our legis- 
lators * to sustain or enhance prices by direct 
acts of legislation,' but it was and is in their 
power to protect native industry firom ruinous 
competition with foreigners ; instead of doing 
this, they have protected the foreign manu- 
facturers against those of this country, and 
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from Mr. Cobden's own showing, the farmers 
of it also. Mr. Cobden next observes that, 
* I do not deny that you may regulate prices 
for a while ; for a while you have regulated 
them by forcing an artificial scarcity ; but 
this is a principle which carries with it the 
seeds of self-destruction, for you are thereby 
undermining the prosperity of those con- 
sumers upon whom your permanent welfare 
depends. A war against nature must always 
end in the discomfiture of those who wage it. 
You may by your restrictive enactments in- 
crease pauperism and destroy trade; you 
may banish capital^ and check or expatriate 
your popiclation ; but is this, I ask, a policy 
. which can possibly work consistently mth the 
interests of the farmers. These are the fun- 
damental principles which I wish to bring 
out, and with this primary view it is that I 
ask for a committee at your han<ls.' I main- 
tain that protection to the foreigner — that is, 
placing him in a position to drive our manu- 
facturers out of the home market — is ' under- 
mining the prosperity of those consumers upo'ti 
whom your permanent welfare depends/ and 
doing all else which Mr. Cobden said should 
not be done by legislators. 
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" In another portion of his speech, Mr. 
Cobden states : — * Honourable Members who 
live in Sussex and the southern counties, and 
who are in the habit of sneering at Manches- 
ter, should recollect that they are as much 
dependent upon the prosperity of Lancashire 
as those who live in their immediate neigh- 
bourhood/ Manchester manufacturers have, 
indeed, cause for deep regret that they are 
* much dependent upon the prosperity of 
Lancashire,' and to know that prosperity has 
departed, and taken up its abode in foreign 
lands. 

" All Mr. Cobden's remarks in his too cele- 
brated speech about the distressed state of 
agricultural districts may now, unfortunately, 
be truthfuUy applied to manufacturing dis- 
tricts, as may also his remark that ' the great 
want is employment, and if it is not found, 
where do you suppose present evils will end, 
when you consider the rapid way in which the 
population is increoMng,' 

" In another part of his speech, Mr. Cob- 
den said : ' You may derive advantage from 
examining men who look upon land as we 
manufacturers do upon the raw material of 
the fabrics which we make, who will not look 
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upon it with that superstitious veneration, 
and that abhorrence of change with which 
landlords have been taught to regard their 
acres ; but ds something on which to give em- 
ployment to the people, and which by the 
applicatix)n to it of increased intelligence^ 
energy, and capital, may produce increased 
returns of wealth! And in another part of 
his speech, Mr. Cobden said, *I ask the 
Honourable Baronet the Member for Essex 
(Sir J. Tyrrell) whether he thinks the agita- 
tion is going down in his part of the coun- 
try ? I rather think there is a good deal 
of agitation going on there now/ With 
what great propriety this question might 
now be put to the followers of Mr. Cobden, 
with respect to manufacturing districts, and 
with what great propriety could all Mr. Cob- 
den asked in 1844 for farmers and labourers, 
be asked in 1871 for manufacturers, artisans, 
and labourers, and, according to Mr. Cobden's 
own views, for farmers also. They might 
with as much justice ask for a committee, not 
to inquire into the cause of the distress which 
is so prevalent, as that is known too well, 
but to consider what are the best means to 

apply so as to restore the former prosperity 

I 2 
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of the manufacturing districts. Were I a 
Member of Parliament, I would ask for it in 
(with slight alterations) the closing words of 
Mr. Cobden's great sensational speech of 
1844.* "I desire no advantages. Let us 
have the committee. Let us set to work 
attempting to elicit sound infonnation and to 
benefit our common country. I believe that 
much good may be done by adopting the 
course which I propose. I tell you that your 
boasted system of free trade is protection to 
the foreigner, but ruin to this country (loud 
cheers). Let us see if we cannot counteract 
some of the foolishness — I will not call it by 
a harsher name — of the doings of those who, 
under the pretence of protecting native in- 
dustry, have ruined it (loud cheers). Let us 
have a committee and see if we cannot elicit 
facts which may counteract the folly of those 
who, in carrying out their theoretical ideas, 
have practically brought distress where pros- 
perity formerly reigned (louder cheers). I 
cannot imagine anything more demoralizing^' 
— ^yes, that is the word — more demoralizing 

• The exact words as spoken by Mr. Cobden in his 
great speech, so far as here made use of, are inserted at 
page 120. 
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— ^^ than for you to tell the manufacturers of 
this once great and powerful nation that they 
can compete with foreigners, who can pro- 
duce goods from 30 to 50 per cent, cheaper 
than we can produce them (hear, hear). It 
is quite clear that we cannot compete with 
this foreigner, seeing how outrageously we 
are handicapped. You put every impedi- 
ment in the way of the manufacturers trying 
to do what they ought to do. And can you 
think that that is the way to make people 
succeed ? It is quite useless our attempting 
to compete with Germany or America ; why, 
we cannot produce goods at anything like the 
price at which they, not only can, but do 
produce them. The men that go to Lanca- 
shire and talk of the danger of the pouring in 
of foreign goods — the men who tell us to 
look to this House for protective Acts to 
native industry, advise us weU, and our Go- 
vernment should act upon this good advice. ^^ 

" Because I believe that the existing sys- 
tem is as bad for the farmer as for the manu- 
facturer; because I believe that great good 
to both would result from an inquiry; be- 
cause I believe the present system robs the 
home manufacturer of hii? profits ; because I 
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fiirther believe that at the same time it not 
only robs the artisan and labourer of his 
wage, — yes, that is the word, wage, — ^and 
deprives the people of their means of sub- 
sistence ; because I believe all this, and be- 
cause I believe that great good to all would 
result from an inquiry, I hope that early in 
the next Session of Parliament one will be 
held for the purpose of recommending Par- 
liament to place our manufactures in the 
position they were in prior to the adoption of 
a one-sided system of free trade, as now 
carried out for the benefit of foreigners, but 
to our destruction/^ (Immense applause.) 

" To obtain such an inquiry,'^ observed 
Mr. Coleson, " the plan for you manufac- 
turers to adopt is that of the free-traders, 
agitate ! agitate ! agitate ! Get up depu- 
tations to wait on our Premier, and if you 
can only prevail on Messrs. Odger, Potter, 
Applegarth, and Co. to lend you the powerful 
influence which they possess over the mind 
of the Premier, he will not only be sure to 
give you an audience, but bring his obedient 
followers and servants to back up your de- 
mands. If you simply wait upon him your- 
selves, the chances are he may do with you 
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as Lord Chesterfield did with Dr. Johnson, 
keep you in his * outward rooms/ or you 
may be repulsed from the Downing-street 
door. No one could say, who spoke of 
British Government, tiU now, that the re- 
spectable classes of society were pushed aside 
to make room for democrats who desire the 
dethronement of our Queen, the confiscation 
of landed property, and to create discord and 
confusion in the community. Never, in my 
humble opinion, has England had a Govern- 
ment that has so utterly disregarded the 
Constitution of the country and the interests 
of society (except those of a small mob of it, 
comprising noisy democrats and political 
agitators, and who do not represent any one 
class of it), than have our present Govern- 
ment. The difficulty they now experience in 
laying the Genius of Evil, which they have 
so thoughtlessly and so unwisely evoked, is 
so great that our Premier has acknowledged 
that men's minds are bewildered Wise 
woxild he be if before they become so utterly 
bewildered as one who shall be nameless has 
been for some time, he would alter his course, 
and endeavour to be in a position to say to the 
country, * In your hour of tribulation I seized 
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the helm, bade the rough waves subside, and 
steered your shattered vessel safe into the 
harbour. You may (now) despise the use- 
less aid which you no longer want, but know, 
all classes of society, and mark it well, *' he 
who forgets a friend deserves a foe/' ' Having 
in a sensational and pndUoquent speech 
said something like this, he might do some- 
thing in imitation of Caesar at the base of 
Pompey's statue." 

Extracts from Mr. Cohderis celebrated Speech 

of 1844. 

* * ^ 

*' I desire no advantages. Let us have 
the committee. Let us set to work attempt- 
ing to elicit sound information, and to benefit 
our common country. (Loud cheers.) I be- 
lieve that much good may be done by adopt- 
ing the course which I propose. I tell you 
that your boasted system is not protection 
but destruction to agriculture. (Hear, hear, 
and loud cheers.) Let us see if we cannot 
coimteract some of the foolishness, I will 
not call it by a harsher name — of the doings 
of those who, under the pretence of protect- 
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ing native industry, are inviting the farmer 
not to depend upon his own energy and skill 
and capital, but to come here and look for 
the protection of an Act of Parliament. (Loud 
cheers.) Let us have a committee, and see 
if we cannot elicit facts which may counter- 
act the folly of those who are persuading the 
farmer to prefer Acts of Parliament to drain- 
ing and subsoihng, and to be looking to the 
laws of this House when he should be study- 
ing the laws of nature. (Cheers.) I cannot 
imagine anything more demoralizing — yes, 
that is the word — more demoralizing, — than 
for you to tell the farmers that they cannot 

compete with foreigners. 

* * * 

** You may put every impediment in the 

way of the farmers trying to do what they 

ought to do. (Hear.) And can you think 

that that is the way to make people succeed ? 
« ^ « 

" It is quite dear that we cannot compete 
with this foreigner; it is quite useless our 
attempting to compete with Germany or 
America ; why, we cannot produce goods at 
the price at which they do. 
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" Why, the men who go to Lancashu^e and 
talk of the danger of the pouring in of foreign 
com from a certain province in Bussia which 
shall be nameless (loud cheers), — the men 
who tell the farmers to look to this House 
for protective Acts instead of to their own 
energies, — instead of to those capabilities 
which, were they properly brought out, would 
make the English farmers equal to, perhaps 
superior to, any in the world. (Loud cheers.) 
Because I believe that the existing system is 
worse for the farmer than for the manufac- 
turer ; because I believe that great good to 
both would result from an inquiry ; because 
I beUeve that the present system robs the 
earth of its fertility and the labourer of his 
hire, deprives the people of subsistence and 
the farmer of feelings of honest independence. 
I hope. Sir, that the House wiU accede to my 
motion for * a select committee to inquire 
into the effects of protective duties on imports 
upon the interests of the tenant farmers and 

farm labourers of this country.' " 

•jt * * 
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CHAPTER IX. 

On Mr. Macpherson and his friends re-as- 
sembling the day following the Grey-Cobden 
speech, Mr. Coleson observed, "As we last 
night finished our discussion respecting the 
injurious effects which free tirade, as carried 
into operation in this country, has occasioned 
to our manufacturing interests, as well as to 
our artisans and labouring classes, I now pro- 
pose that we discuss another important ques- 
tion, which has much to do with the prosperity 
of all these classes. I allude to Trade Unions, 
These societies have done much injury both to 
employers and employed, and are the bane of 
society. Until protection to native industry 
was abandoned and these societies established 
there was no country like England for enabling 
mechanics and others to raise themselves in 
position and, comparatively speaking, to a 
state of independence. 

" The effect of trade unions is to place the 
honest, skilful, sober, intelligent, and indus- 
trious man on a par with the dishonest, nor 
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skilM, Ignorant, and idle one. The influence 
which the leaders of these societies possess 
and exercise, is fearfully pernicious and over- 
bearing ; they have got mechanics and other 
workmen entirely in their clutches, where 
they hold them as in a vice, and use them for 
obtaining private ends and aims, as well as 
for such diabohcal purposes as the public 
have been made acquainted with through the 
columns of public journals. They fix the 
rate of wages, hours of labour, and make the 
men rebel against their employers, wliile they 
live out of the hard earnings of their dupes. 

** Long since the superior and skilful me- 
chanics should have freed themselves fi:'om 
their state of thraldom*. To do so now, they 
must remember that, 'Who would be free, 
himself must strike the blow ;' and not only 
remember bat act, and at once, if they wish 
to obtain the entire fruits of their labour 
and skill, which is their property. Adam 
Smith wrote, * The property which every man 
has in his own labour, as it is the foundation 
of all other property, so it is the most sacred 
and inviolable. The patrimony of a poor 
man lies in the strength and dexterity of his 
hands, and to hinder him from employing 
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that strength and dexterity in what manner 
he thinks proper, without injury to his neigh- 
bours, is a plain violation of this most sacred 
property/ ^^ 

"I agree/' observed Mr. Brown, ''with that, 
and also with the opinion expressed by the 
late Mr. Huskisson, who, when he, in 1825, 
advocated the repeal of the laws for regu- 
lating wages, said, * Every man is entitled to 
carry that lalent which nature has given him, 
and those acquisitions which his diligence has 
attained to any market in which he is likely 
to obtain the highest remuneration, unless it 
can be shewn that there is some paramount 
and overwhelming necessity against it.' 

" In a work dedicated to the Right Honor- 
able William Ewart Gladstone, M.P., *As a 
mark of respect for his just appreciation of 
the labouring classes,' is the following extract 
taken from one of Mr. Gladstone's speeches : 
* Bear in mind the full and absolute right of 
all individuals, employers and workmen alike, 
to bring to market the commodity they have 
to dispose of, whether it be labour or capital, 
in the best, terms in their power, so long as, 
and only so long as, they exercise their own 
rights without prejudice to the rights of 
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others/ Now, if Mr. Gladstone reaUy has a 
just appreciation of the labouring classes, he 
will do his best to free them from the fetters 
in which they are bound by the leaders of 
Trade Union Societies, and if he be desirous 
to enable manufacturers * to bring to market 
the commodity they have to dispose of in the 
best terms,' he wiU do his best to prevent 
combinations and strikes for the purpose of 
improperly raising the rate of wages, which 
injures the labourer as well as his employer, 
by obliging British manufacturers either to 
give up business, or establish manufactories in 
foreign countries, as Mr. Mundella, M.P., and 
other advocates for the abandonment of pro- 
tection to native industry are doing, and 
where labour is from 30 to 50 per cent, cheaper 
than it is here. 

" The doing away with Trade Unions would 
also do away with the leaders of them, who 
are neither manufacturers nor workmen, but 
violent agitators who abuse us manufacturers 
and our legislators in such a manner, that 
they not only ought to be discountenanced by 
Government, but their agitation put a stop 
to, as no doubt their object in abusing us all 
is to induce the labouring classes to believe 
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that they are dreadfully oppressed. When- 
ever these working classes see that their 
leaders are leading them on to their own 
destruction (which they are) for personal gain, 
and for poUtical purposes, we shall see the 
end of Trade Unions/^ 

" The sooner thev come to an end the 
better for employer and employed," observed 
Mr. Macpherson ; " but for Trade Union com- 
binations, thousands who are npw in a state of 
poverty, or in unions of a different description, 
would most likely have been in one of comfort, 
have been enabled to put by something for 
comforting old age, and for assisting their 
families on their entering upon life on their 
own account. Many, who are at this time 
manufacturers, but formerly were artisans, 
would have remained as such, had Trade 
Unions been established when they were 
young. I hope our legislators will do some- 
thing next Session of Parliament, to free the 
artisan and labouring classes from the thraldom 
in which they are held, and give them an 
opportunity of earning all they can by their 
industry and skill, as well as of retaining the 
rewards of both for their own benefit. 

"These Trade Unions immensely increase 
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the difficulties which manufacturers are com- 
pelled to encounter imder an injudicious 
system of Free Trade. They are compelled 
to pay the highest possible price which labour 
protectionists demand of them, and at the 
same time to compete with foreign manufac- 
turers, who pay from 30 to 50 per cent, less 
for laboiu* than they are obliged to pay. 
This they cannot continue to do, and obtain a 
profit upon the goods they make ; the result 
will be increase of trade for foreigners, the 
establishment by Englishmen of more manu- 
factories in foreign countries, and unemployed 
artisans and labourers at home. 

" At a recent meeting of the Amalgamated 
Association of Miners, the President in his 
address, said, — ^ Competition has injured the 
trade severely, and I believe that the masters 
throughout the country are not getting suffi- 
cient return for the capital they have invested, 
particularly considering the risks they in- 
curred ;' and notwithstanding this the men 
asked for more wages. Now, as economists 
state that the proper principle in trade is to 
buy in the cheapest market, what would be 
said if manufacturers were to act upon this 
doctrine, and were to import and employ 
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foreign artisans ? And recollect there are 
plenty at this time to be bad already im- 
ported from France." 

" Why," replied Mr. Jones, " there would 
be rioting throughout the kingdom, and em- 
ployers would be denominated tyrants. Yet 
this in effect is what our legislators are driving 
us manufacturers to do, that is, by admitting 
duty free, goods manufactured abroad, and 
by foreign workmen on the very lowest scale 
of wages. We see our capital diminishing, 
our mills standing idle in many instances, 
partially so in many other instances, and 
artisans, and other workmen, either starving 
or nearly so. Surely this state of things 
cannot be proof of the advantages of Free 
Trade as we have it. Under it the inequality 
in the price of labour, and extravagant wages 
in our country, as compared with other coun- 
tries, is sure to prove disastrous to this 
country, or any other where such inequalities 
in the value of labour prevail. Where 
capital cannot be profitably employed there 
will be no work, where there is no work there 
wiU be no pay, where there is no pay nothing 
for labourers but Poor Law Unions. It is 
only by a combination of capital with labour, 
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and both in great demand, that a country 
flourishes, and any law which prejudicially 
affects the one also affects the other, and pro- 
duces disaster to employer and employed, as 
well as to the coimtry generally." 

"Trade Unions,'' remarked Mr. Duncan, 
** also obstruct inventions, although improve- 
ments in machinery create additional labour, 
and enable manufactiu'ers to reduce the price 
of their goods, which increases the demand for 
them, and as a consequence that for labour/' 

'^Mr. Gladstone has remarked that, *The 
fashion of the day, and perhaps I might 
almost venture to say the vice of the day, is a 
disposition almost to idolize the middle 
classes ;' this is incorrect. Without stopping 
to enquire into the accuracy of the re- 
mark, I will venture to assert that the manu- 
facturing classes do not idolize him, nor 
do the artisans of Woolwich, Deptford, Chat- 
ham, or those engaged elsewhere, notwith- 
standing that many of our legislators have 
done their best to make the working classes 
believe that they are the idolized classes. If 
the class of statesmen alluded to really beheve 
that they have befriended the middle and 
artisan classes by permitting foreigners to 
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import into this country, duty free, the articles 
which we have hitherto manufacttired for our- 
selves ; but in the manufacture of which we 
cannot compete with the foreigners in conse- 
quence of rent, rates, taxes, wages, food, 
clothing, and a variety of other articles beiag 
so much higher here than abroad, both manu- 
facturer and artisan will have good grounds 
for asking to be saved from their friends, 
whose kindness is so killing. 

" I also profess to be the poor man's friend, 
and if he Tvill take my advice he will give up 
being a Trades Union member ; work hard ; 
put by a little money if he can ; avoid public- 
houses ; and bring up his chndreD in a moml 
and religious manner. If, when he is free to 
work as hard as he can, as long as he can, 
and to earn as much as he can, he finds he 
cannot get work enough to do, and he cannot 
at this time, for reasons I and others have 
already stated, let him ask the Government 
not to ruin his class, and that by whom he 
was employed (before the home trade was 
interfered with) ; but to protect native in- 
dustry so far as to prevent ruin to manufac- 
turers, and those they employ. If Govern- 
ment will not do this, they are not the friends 

e2 
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of the poor man, nor of those comprising the 
manufacturing, and consequently the middle 
class." 

" I believe/' remarked Mr. Jones, " that me- 
chanics, when they joined Trade Union So- 
cieties, had no idea what an injury they were 
doing themselves by allowing the leaders of 
such societies to dictate to them what their 
wages should be and when they should strike 
for an increase of wages. Neither had they 
any idea that they would be made political 
tools in the hands of designing men. Those 
who joined such societies believing when 
they did so that they were joining benefit 
societies, from which they would receive 
annual sums after the expiration of a certain 
number of years, have been greatly deceived, 

" The preface to the Rules of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, which 
is considered to be the most equitable of any, 
and bad is the best, makes no allusion what- 
ever to trade combinations, but states the 
objects of the society to be as follows : — 

" * Against the benevolent objects specified 
in the preamble of these rules probably no 
objection will be raised ; for societies whose 
funds are available for the support of their 
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sick, infirm, superannuated, disabled, and 
unemployed members, and for affording aid 
to families bereaved by death, have long been 
the pride of all intelligent men ; and on all 
hands it is admitted that those who, by 
forethought and self-denial make such pro- 
visions for themselves and famihes, not only 
contribute to their social, moral, and intel- 
lectuid advancement, but by strict adherence 
to rule and discipline, acquire a knowledge 
of business which qualifies them for positions 
of responsibility and trust. 

" ' The prolific character of the Anglo-Saxon 
race rapidly increases the population of these 
isles ; and for our surplus labour emigration 
to distant lands is the natural outlet. The 
inhabitants of those lands such labour is 
destined to bless, by increasing their comforts, 
stimulating their industry, and promoting 
their influence ; the ultimate effect of which 
will be to open fresh sources for the develop^ 
ment of commerce, mutual benefit being thus 
derived. 

" ' Unhappily, by a fluctuating commerce 
many who depend for the necessaries of life 
on their daily toil are often deprived of em- 
ployment. They wander through the streets, 
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of town or city, day after day, seeking to 
regain employment, but, alas ! in vain, return- 
ing to their homes with the too-oft repeated 
words, *No work again/ This continues 
until, upon many an honest man^s mind, it 
rests like an incubus, the thought. When 
and how shall I relieve myself of debt ? 
Debt, so much dreaded by every honest 
woman (for man cannot suffer alone), who 
heaves her lonely sighs and sheds her silent 
tears ! Debt, the natural effect of which 
slowly but surely deprives of self-respect, 
and changes many an honest man into a 
dishonest one, after having, it may be, for 
many long years struggled to maintain the 
former character I Devoid of humanity must 
be the man who is not willing to relieve 
these distresses, and to prevent, in some 
degree, this wreck of character, by uniting to 
support his brother whilst seeking work, but 
finding none. 

" * These are some of the reasons for forming 
in one the previously existing societies, which 
by one code of rules will be bound together, 
one common interest keeping us united and 
strong. With concentrated effort we may 
patiently wait for results. Let this safeguard 
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of our interests engage our earnest attention ; 
and let us promote its advancement with 
energy, and take opportunities of making it 
known and valued by those whose duty and 
interest it is to unite with us. Doing this, 
we leave to future generations the means of 
conserving their best interests ; trusting that 
our children may see the imiversal establish- 
ment of the principles of co-operative mutual 
insurance societies, which already give pro- 
mise, throughout this country, of becoming 
the means by which they may derive all the 
benefits arising out of their own industry. 

" * But we shall be faithless to our fellow 
working men if we omit to record our honest 
conviction that this much-to-be-desired con- 
ditirfn must be preceded by the equally uni- 
versal spread of the principles of economy 
and sobriety, which would be accelerated by 
our meeting for business in public halls or 
private rooms, where, by the establishment of 
libraries, and listening to the voice of the lec- 
turer on all subjects connected with our in- 
terests, we and our sons should become re* 
spectfiil and respected, and make rapid pro- 
gress in the onward march of reform/ 

*^ This is a piece of clap-trap sensationalism 
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admirably adapted to gull simple-minded 
mechanics, and it has answered its purpose 
well. 

" Now, from the evidence given before a 
Committee of the House of Commons, ap- 
pointed in 1867, to inquire into the Trades 
Unions, and other associations, Mr. R Tucker, 
Actuary to the Pelican Insinrance Company, 
showed that the contributions of the Amal- 
gamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, 
as well as that of Engineers, were insuflGicient 
to meet their liabilities except by additional 
contributions, and I am of opinion that most 
building and benefit societies are in a similar 
position, although they are not liable to pay 
those large and uncertain sums which Trade 
Union Societies have to pay to support 
' strikes.' 

" To ascertain what strikes cost there 
should be some legislative power obUging 
Trade Societies to keep separate accounts of 
the sums expended in supporting strikes, for 
the purpose of shewing to members of such 
societies how much of the sums which they had 
contributed for benevolent purposes had been 
squandered in supporting strikes. From the 
evidence given before this Committee by 
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Mr. Applegarth, Secretary to the Amalga- 
mated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, but 
now a Royal Commissioner ^ I have obtained 
the following information : Mr. Applegarth 
admitted, that the primary object of this 
Society is to find money to support strikes, 
and when asked if that object could not be 
dispensed with, replied, * Strike off our trade 
objects, and you strike off our heads.' 

" Now, although this is the primary object 
of all such societies not one word is said about 
it iB the prefa.^ to the rules, notwithstaading 
that the objects for which they were founded 
should be set forth in them. Others of his 
answers to questions convince me that such 
societies are not in a position to fulfil the 
engagements entered into with members, and 
that all those who have become members for 
the purpose of obtaining superannuation al- 
lowances, are very likely not to get any, 
because of the absence of protection to the 
funds, of their liability to be absorbed in any 
one year in paying the cost of a single strike, 
and because the legitimate funds of these 
societies are insuflficient for carrying out their 
programmes as regards superannuation benefit, 
under Rule 32, and because the absence of 
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protection to the ftinds is fatal to its useftd- 
ness as a benefit or fiiendly society/^ 

Mr. Macpherson hereobserved, "As luncheon 
is ready we will now, if you please, discuss it, 
and afterwards the position and prospects of 
the artisan and other labouring classes, also 
the mode in which the funds of Trade Union 
Societies are administered, and the policy of 
separating from them, as benefit societies, 
combinations for the purpose of promoting 
strikes/' 
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CHAPTER X. 

After luncheon, Mr. Duncan, in resuming 
the discussion respecting Trades Unions, ob- 
served, " It is of first importance that a 
mutual interest should exist between em- 
ployer and employed. One should get a 
remunerative profit upon the capital he em- 
ploys ; the other sufficient, reward for his 
capital, that is, his labour, so as to enable him 
to live in comfort. Trades Union Societies 
have tended in an opposite direction ; they 
have set workman against workman, as well 
as workmen against employers, without re- 
membering that, as a house divided against 
itself must fall, so must native industries 
where the employed are against their em- 
ployers. The conflict between them is a 
momentous one ; it is also one that should be 
settled without delay, or the settlement may 
not take place before the bulk of the trade of 
the country is carried on out of it. 

**'If, however, it was settled to-morrow, 
extremes of wealth and destitution would 
still arise, accordingly as trade is prosperous 
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or the reverse. But destitution would be rare 
were workmen to be frugal, industrious, sober, 
and steady in their habits/' 

" The working classes have greater advan- 
tages in this than any similar class have in 
other countries,'' replied Mr. Brown. " There 
is no foreign country where the lower orders 
are so free from taxation as they are in this. 
In Germany they pay a poll tax, a class tax, 
a trade tax ; in some districts an octroi and 
malt tax. In France they pay a salt tax, a 
licence tax, and those who reside in towns an 
octroi tax. No direct taxes are paid by the 
lower classes here ; they are only taxed for 
luxuries, while they enjoy more real freedom, 
both personal and political, than they would 
in any other country were they subjects of 
any other. 

" As regards industrial labour, it is one of 
the parents of the industrial arts. Science is 
another, and the evolutions of science is 
the first circumstance of human progress, 
which quickly receives development and im- 
pulse from the science thus evolved. Human 
progress under the dominion of law is bene- 
ficent in its wisdom, and so perfect that it 
cannot be twisted for personal advantage 
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without receiving punishment for the at- 
tempt. Nations rise when they act in har- 
mony with the law, and fall when they dis- 
regard it. Science gives speedy and vigor- 
ous development to the arts, so thfit the niw 
material of industries or the manual skill 
applied to its conversion to purposes of 
utility, becomes altogether subordinate to the 
intellect engaged in production. 

" Productive labour is the foundation of a 
nation's greatness. It has raised man from 
the condition of the savage to that of a 
civilized being. It stamps the value of every 
exchangeable article. It has covered the 
earth with cities and the ocean with ships ; 
but whenever it ceases to be remunerative to 
the employers of it, its value becomes lost.'' 

To show that Trades Unions are not bene- 
ficial to artisans, Mr. Duncan here produced 
the Tenth Annual Report of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, 
ending December, 1869, and stated that the 
income of this Society is set forth as follows : — 

Contributions, fines, and levies £20,004i 18 1^ 

Propositions . . . . . . 249 18 4 

Entrances 798 9 1 

Bank interest . . . . . . 275 19 2 

Honorary members • • • • 2 6 
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making a total of £21,331 lOs. S^d., or an 
average of £2 5s. 10^. per head. But the 
amount actually expended from which the 
members have derived positive benefits only 
amounted to £1 Us. lli^d. per head, or a 
total of £16,260 175. ll^d, made up of the 
following items : — 



Donations and travellers 


• • 


£8,802 18 lOJ 


Sending members to situations 


. 101 7 91 


Tool benefit . . 


• • 




423 7 10^ 


Sick benefit .. 


• • 




5,008 15 4 


Accident 


• • 




500 


Superannuation 


• • 




60 4 4 


Eunerals 


• • 




829 10 


Grants and loans 


from 


con- 


• 


tingent fund 


• . 


• • 


534 13 9 



This leaves, according to the Eeport, 
5,0941!. I7s. 2i^d. to be accounted for by ex- 
penses, salaries, &c., which is equal to about 
24 per cent, on the receipts of the Society. 
A large proportion of this amount (rather 
more than 10 per cent, on the total), is due 
to salaries, meetings, and delegations. So 
that of every 205. subscribed is. 9^d. is ab- 
sorbed in expenses, which is a very large siun 
indeed for such purposes. 

It may be doubted whether the large sum 
handed over for donations and travellers. 
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which is put down as 8,802Z. 185. 10^., or 
over 40 per cent, of the whole income of the 
Society, is an unqualified benefit to the mem- 
bers, as, unless the greatest discrimination be 
exercised in granting such assistance, it is 
more than probable that the incompetent and 
idle members will obtain a greater share of 
help than they are entitled to, and that at 
the expense of the frugal and industrious. 

The credit balance at the ead of each year 
appears to be averaged, and transferred to 
such branches as may require it, an amount 
sufl&cient to make the average balance pro- 
portionate to the number of members, and 
appears to be done by the officers of such 
branches upon reference to the equalization 
table set out in the Report, without the 
accounts passing through the general office, 
which is objectionable, as neglecting a very 
obvious check upon the due transmission of 
the funds. 

In Mr. Applegarth's remarks, which pre- 
face this Report, he states " that, after meet- 
ing an exceptionably heavy expenditure, we 
have a balance of 466Z. 185. 6^d., out of our 
year's income." " The past year has been 
remarkably free from trade dilutes." "Poor 
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rates have increased from 2,000,000Z. in 1801, 
to 11,472,843?. in 1868;" that "amongst 
the skilled industries there is a vast surplus 
of workers, and the number of unemployed 
amongst the unskilled is something painful 
to contemplate." 

"What can we do, and at once, to meet 
the pressing necessities of this suffering mul- 
titude ? is a question which should engage 
the serious attention of the governing classes 
of this country, or they may, by delaying 
until hunger and misery have done their 
work, be obliged to ask. What will this suf- 
fering multitude do with us. From Mr. 
Applegarth's statement it will be seen that 
in a year ^ remarkably free from trade dis- 
putes,' the balance in favour of this Society, 
out of a gross income of 2 1,80 2? 135. 7^d., is 
but 466i. 185. 6^d" 

" Suppose," observed Mr. Brown, '* there 
had been a great strike T 

"Why,'' was the reply, " if there had been, 
the fimds in hand (17,626?. 14^. Q^d) would 
have allowed not quite IZ. 175. lOfd per 
member, as there are 9,305 members, and 
then there would not be any ftmd for pay- 
ments to annuitants in 1872, when any mem- 
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ber fifty years of age, who has been twelve 
successive years in the Society, shall be al- 
lowed * the superannuation benefit ' of 5s. per 
week for life/ Or, in 1878 and 1885, when 
any member of the above age, who has been 
eighteen or twenty-five years successively in 
the Society, shall be allowed respectively 75. 
and 85. per week for life. 

" As ' amongst the skilled industries there 
is a vast surplus of workers, and the number 
of unemployed amongst the unskilled is some- 
thing painful to contemplate ; ' — suppose 
imported foreign manufactured wood-work 
should go on increasing, and it is increasing 
immensely, this distress will increase in pro- 
portion, so that the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners will, from the force of • 
circumstances, * dissolve Hke the baseless 
fabric of a vision, and leave not a rap be- 
hind.' 

" So much for this Society. I will now 
turn to another, — the Operative Stone Ma- 
sons' Friendly Society. This Society, unlike 
the Carpenters and Joiners', boldly avows 
its object to be (amongst others) the support 
of strikes. And through the exercise of what 
is termed its * constitutional principles' ab- 

L 
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sorbed, in the year ending November, 1869, 
nearly all its funds, thus proving my remarks 
on the Report of the Carpenters and Joiners' 
Society to be correct, namely, that there is 
no security in these Trades Union Societies 
upon which members can depend for receiv- 
ing the superannuation benefits which these 
societies profess to confer, and nothing to 
prevent the whole of the funds being exhausted 
in a strike of but a few weeks' duration. 

" Taking the accounts of the Central Com- 
mittee from November, 1868, to November, 
1869, it is shown that this Society started 
with a credit balance — 

In Bank, and in their Treasarer's £ s, d. 
hands 12,445 18 7^ 

"Which, ¥rith other items as par- 
ticularized in theEeport, amounted 
to 9,701 10 



JSIaking a total of . . £22,146 19 6^ 

Whilst at the end of the year the credit 
balance ip the bank and treasurer's hands 
amounted to only 2,504Z. 16^. 8^d, showing 
an increase of expenditure over income, or, in 
other words, an absorption of the fiinds of 
the Society to the extent of 9,9 4 IZ. Is. lid. 
in one year. 
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" In many of the branch reports there are 
items for * strike pay/ I find that these 
items and the charges for the support of 
strikes and lock-outs, amounted last year 
to 11,294Z. 195., or 13s. l^d. per member. 
Therefore, with a similar expenditure this 
year, taking the balance carried forward into 
account, tlie Society would not only be unable 
to ftdfil its benefit liabilities, but would be- 
come helplessly insolvent. As it is, out of a 
'gross income' of 308,767Z. "Ts. 7^d. this So- 
ciety have but 2,504/. 16.s. 8\d. *in bank 
and treasurer s hands.' 

"The expenditure of all these trade so- 
cieties are very heavy, even as benefit so- 
cieties. In the Carpenters and Joiners' 
statement of accounts for last year, during 
which there were no strikes are the following: — 



53 London Council Meetings . . 
G-eneral Secretary's salary 
Treasurer's salary 
Office assistance 

2,000 Eeports of Law Case, Farrar v. 
v'lose «. .. .. .. •« 

Special Auditing of Branch Accounts 
Framing 120 Emblems for Branches . . 
Framing Emblem for Office . . 

Carried forward 

l2 



£ 


8. 


d. 


65 


12 





130 








8 








39 


9 





• 

6 








5 








30 











13 





£284 


14 
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Brought forward 
13 New Branch Seals . . 
Eepairing and altering 6 old ones 
3,550 India proof Emblems . . 
Cleaning Emblem Plate 
Auditors.. 



£ *. 


d. 


284 14 





9 15 





2 


9 


266 5 





15 





6 1 


6 



£568 11 3 

" The expenditure of the Operative Stone 
Masons' Society is positively ruinous. This 
Society was founded in 1840, and it is stated, 
in the annual account ending November, 
1869, that the following sums have been 
expended between November, 1840, and 
November, 1869 : — 





£ 9, d. 


Strike Pay . . 


. . 50,424 10 lOj 


Postages and Parcels 


2,288 13 lOj 


Money Orders 


654 16 2 


Officers' Salaries 


.. 15,048 6i 


Shop Stewards 


4,851 15 4 


Lodge Expenses 


5,006 17 5J 


Committees . . 


6,002 13 10 


Pelegations . . 


8,433 6i 


Stationery 


1,171 9 3^ 


Frauds 


1,071 2J 


Boom Bent • • 


3,474 9 4 


Printing 


1,021 9 


G-ifts for Charitable ] 


purposes 515 14 3 


Trade Emblem Frami 


es .. 81 4 1| 


Law Expenses, 1869. 


175 9 10 




£100,221 4 S 
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" The accounts themselves are in a very con- 
fused state. In the itemised account of the 
* General Expenses/ from September, 1840, 
to November 25th, 1869, the total expenditure 
is stated to be 56,013Z. 14^. 6c?. , but in the 
statement of 'Gross Income and Expendi- 
ture,' this sum is set down at 67,994/. 0^. 3c?., 
so that there is a discrepancy of 11,980?. 65., 
between these two statements ; there are also 
several other discrepancies in these accounts 
which the members of this all but insolvent 
concern would do well to investigate," 

" Surely, Dimcan, you do not understand 
accounts," remarked Mr. Jones, "as I see 
that in the Auditor s report, they state * The 
accounts of our C. C. S., we find to be all 
that unprejudiced minds could desire ; the 
honest, straightforward manner in which they 
have been kept is indisputable, and their 
accuracy beyond question.' '' 

" I have had a great deal to do with 
accounts for many years,'' repliedMr. Duncan, 
" and fancied I understood them ; but I con- 
fess that I cannot understand these in ques- 
tion, nor can I discover from them, how an 
expenditure of 56,013?. 145. 6c?., under one 
heading, can be transposed into 67,994?. 0^. 3d. 
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under another ; and were I a member of this 
Society, I should require C. C. S., or some 
other official to clear up this discrepancy, also 
some other matters/' 

" With such a statement of affairs as these 
accounts show, I pity those men who have 
paid the annual fees, for say 15 years, in the 
hopes of receiving an annual sum under the 
superannuation rule, as they will get nothing. 
^But/ says clever Mr. Applegarth, ^should 
such a case arise with us (the Carpenters and 
Joiners), we could get fresh funds by making 
a levy on the whole of the members.' A 
very nice way," observed Mr. Macpherson, " of 
providing a sinking fund to meet the inability 
of the Society to pay annuitants. Besides 
this, so long as the Society apply portions of 
their funds for payment to members on strike, 
should the funds be stolen there is no legal 
means of recovery or punishment of the 
robber, as' the application of funds to support 
strikes is illegal On the other hand, have 
strikes benefited artisans and workmen ? 
As a body, I am certain they have not. 
Individually, I know many who with their 
families have been reduced from comfort to 
ieggary by being out * on strike,' and with 

\ 
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tears in their eyes have some of these men 
come to me deploring their unhappy condition, 
asking me for help, and cursing Trades 
Unions, but who, on my advising them to 
leave such Societies, have said they should 
probably endanger their lives were they to do 
so. Several, however, had courage to break 
their connexion with the Societies in which 
they were members, and are now in business 
for themselves and doing well. 

" I have no hesitation in saying, that no 
greater curse has ever befallen respectable 
and skilful artisans than Trades Unions ; they 
have injured the prospects of the members 
and most prejudicially affected their morals. 
Independently of all this, strikes have ruined 
many large employers of labour, and resulted in 
British manufacturers erecting manufactories 
in foreign countries, and employing foreign 
workmen. Mr. Applegarth, in his evidence, 
pooh-poohed the idea about the importation 
to this coimtry of foreign manufactured wood- 
work injuring British workmen. Why it is 
a well known fact that enormous quantities 
of prepared floor boards are almost daily im- 
ported, also doors, sashes, frames, skirting, 
mouldings, sawn timber, and other articles in 
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wood, among which are thousands of coflSins. 
In manufactured iron we have large firms, such 
as those of Schneider and Coil, importing rail- 
way rails, locomotive and other engines. The 
home watch trade, Switzerland has all but 
ruined, and so with various other trades and 
manufactures. This is what a one-sided 
system of Free Trade, Trades Unions, and 
Trade Strikes have done for our native in- 
dustries/^ 

Mr. Duncan here observed : — " I see from 
the annual report of the Amalgamated So- 
ciety of Carpenters and Joiners, ending De- 
cember, 1869, that this Society has 222 places 
of meeting, and 189 of these are public- 
houses, although in the preface to the rules 
it is stated that * We shall be faithless to 
our fellow working-men if we omit to record 
our honest conviction that this much-to-be- 
desired condition must be preceded by the 
equally imiversal spread of the principles of 
economy and sobriety.' It seems to me to be 
rather an extraordinary mode of inculcating 
sobriety by holding meetings at public- 
houses." 

" The more I consider the question of Trade 
Societies/' observed Mr. Gray, "the more I 



•^ 
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am convinced that they only benefit such 
men as Mr. Applegarth, who, as Secretary to 
the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners, gets a salary of 130Z. per annum; 
Mr. Potter, as editor of the Trade Union or- 
gan the * Bee Hive,' is no doubt equally as 
well paid, and the other leading agitators the 
same. This * Bee Hive ' penny weekly pub- 
Ucation boasts on one of its pages, that ' the 
following gentlemen, among others, are sup- 
porters of this newspaper, viz. :— The Right 
Hon. A. S.Ayrton, M.P., Mr. T. Bass, Esq., 
M.P., Arthur Bass, Esq., M.P., Edmund 
Beales, Esq., M.A.., E. H. Bowring, Esq., 
M.P., Jacob Bright, Esq., M.P., Alexander 
Brogden, Esq., M.P., Charles Buxton, Esq., 
M.P., Aldermen Carter, M.P., David Chad- 
wick, Esq., M.P., Sir R P. Collier, M.P., the 
Right Hon. Hugh Child ers, M.P., Robert 
Robert Dalglish, Esq., M.P., George Dixon, 
Esq., M.P., Joseph Dodds, Esq., M.P., Sir 
Charles Dilke, M.P., Professor Fawcett, M.P., 
E. T. Gourley, Esq., M.P., Sir George Grey, 
K.C.B., Hon, Auberon Herbert, M.P., Tho- 
mas Hughes, Esq., M.P., James Howard, 
Esq., M,P., John Holmes, Esq., M.P., Sir 
Harcourt Johnstone, Bart., M.P., John Lan- 
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caster, Esq., M.P., Thomas Lea, Esq., M.P., 
Harvey Lewis, Esq., M.P., John Lock, Esq., 
M.P., Sir John Lubbock, M.P., Alderman 
Lush, M.P., Sir Francis Lycett, W. Mc Ar- 
thur, Esq., M.P., Samuel Morley, Esq., M.P., 
John Stuart Mill, Esq., J. A. Mundella, Esq., 
M.P., Samuel Plimsoll, Esq., M.P., T. B. 
Potter, Esq., M.P., W. Eathbone, Esq., M.P., 
Chas. Reed, Esq., M.P., Peter Rylands, Esq., 
M.P., W. S. Roden, Esq., M.P.' 

"Here we have a clue to the means by 
which Mr. Applegarth became a Government 
Commissioner, and the learned Mr. Beales, 
M.A., to be a County Court Judge . These 
appointments prove that it does not always 
follow that members of iUegal societies and 
disturbers of the public peace are ineligible 
for Government appointments in consequence 
of their acts." 

" My dear Sir,*' exclaimed Mr. Coleson, 
"public honours are doubtless a sufficient 
stimulant to most noble minds to do their 
duty, and it is incumbent upon those who 
have it in their power, from their position in 
the State and rank in society, to give salu- 
tary rewards to the deserving. Emolu- 
ments, it appears, are requisite to accompany 
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honours when bestowed upon such distin- 
guished patriots (!) as Beales and Applegarth, 
to give a salutary direction to the national 
feeling, and to foster a patriotic spirit by 
every possible inducement." 

" There is one deserving class/' observed 
Mr. Campbell, "and a very essential one to 
the nation, who are not rewarded as Apple- 
garth has been, although like him many of 
those comprising it are artisans, I allude to 
the British soldier. What a helpless being 
he is after he is discharged, and, except for 
fighting, what a useless being he is all his life. 
The old Roman soldier was the great civilizer 
of his age, he was an artificer or artisan, 
built walls, bridges, roads, could do anything, 
and did do everything. The American sol- 
dier is able to take charge of a railway, mend 
anything wrong with the locomotive, put sails 
on a ship and sail her, go on board a steamer, 
get up steam, and steer the boat, no matter 
what kind of work is required, no matter how 
skilled the labour, the captain of a company 
has only to call out * who understands this V 
and more men than he requires will step out 
of the ranks, and say * I do.' The Prussian 
soldiers too are showing what intelligence and 
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education can do. The British army in a 
garrison town is a nuisance to the place it is 
in, in times of peace, instead of being a 
blessing. I would train eveiy man in the 
ranks to work at something, teach him a 
trade, &c. I would appoint stated times to 
do this, and let each man keep what he 
earned. This would develope a higher order 
of intelligence among soldiers and bring in a 
better class of men, for they would then have 
more to look forward to than now, and, when 
discharged, instead of being, as now, useless 
beings, they would be competent mechanics, 
possess habits of industry and have a small 
accumulation from their earnings. One great 
reason for our doing this should be the small- 
ness of our standing army, which should 
therefore be made as efficient as possible." 
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CHAPTEE XL 

Early on the morning of the 1st of Septem- 
ber, Mr. Duncan and his friend Coleson left 
Glasgow for Lancashire, and on arriving at 
Lancaster, the two travellers posted to their 
destination, which was about half way 
between that place and Fleetwood, and took 
up their quarters at a comfortable inn on the 
estate in charge of Mr. Duncan. 

The two friends were chatting together 
after dinner, when the waiter came into the 
room nnd said to Mr. Duncan, ** There is an 
Irishman outside, Sir, who wishes to speak to 
you." " What is his name, and where does 
he come from?" "His name is Mickey 
McCarthy, Sir, and he says he has just come 
from Belfast, and that you know him fast 
enough.*' " Tell him," observed Mr. Duncan, 
" that I will see him presently, and when I 
ring the beU let him come in." 

On the waiter leaving the room, Mr. Dun- 
can remarked to his friend, "Mickey is a 
genuine Irishman, and a very shrewd and 
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droll fellow, who will amuse you ; Lis father 
was my servant when I was a bachelor, and a 
good one he was ; Mickey was bom on my 
premises, so that I have known him from 
early childhood. I saw him about four years 
since, when he came here to assist in getting 
in the harvest and potato crop, as he had 
done for several yeara, and he wrote me a 
letter shortly after stating his father was 
dead, and that he had succeeded him in his 
farm. Mickey is a very good and industrious 
farmer, and I expect his object in coming here 
is to apply for a farm, as a friend of mine, 
who is a Protestant Clergyman in Ireland, 
has written to me to let Mickey a farm, and 
gives him an excellent character." 

Mr. Duncan then rang the bell, and on the 
waiter answering it, told him to " ask Mickey 
to come to him.'' 

The waiter opened the door, and in 
walked Mickey McCarthy, who with a scrape 
of his foot, and a tug at his hair, exclaimed, — 
" Long life to yer honour, and I hope yer in 
good health. I put my foot ashore this morn- 
ing at Fleetwood, and being tould yer honor 
was done here in the ould coimthry, so jist 
stipped acrass to see ye." 
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" And for what purpose have you come 
Mickey," enquired Mr. Duncan, 

" Well, its a long tale for me to till yer 
honour, and maybe 111 be throubling ye too 
much in the tilling it T' 

** Oh ! no Mickey, you will not, so sit down 
and begin it/' 

" Thankee yer honor, I filt sure ye wid 
hear me, and to make a long tale short, it's a 
farm I wid like to hire of yer honor." 

" Hire a farm of me ; why surely you have 
not parted with the one at Ballanahinch, 
especially as you now have an Irish Land 
Act, which is to make Ireland a happy and 
prosperous country, and the Protestant 
Church is dis-established, so that the Priests 
have you entirely to themselves ?" 

" Oh ! sure it is yer honor, I've sould the 
ould farm, and done wid the Irish Land Act 
too, but Fve not done wid the Prothestant 
Church. The ould farm's clane gone, and as 
for the Irish Land Act, I Ve small faith in it 
anyhow ; it may put more pence in the Praests 
pockets, but none in thim of the boys who 
grow the pratees, pigs, and such like cratures. 
As for disthroying the Prothestant Church,, 
porry will be the day that they done it. 
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There's no tilling now if the thrifles sint from 
Amerikee will iver rach the hands iv the poor 
paple they were sint for, as there's no saying 
how it can be sivered from the hands of the 
Praests, it sticks to 'em like a stote to a 
liverit, and if iver it gets into their pockets, 
and gits mixed up wid other money, its 
difficult to say which is which, so, to prevint 
a mistake, the Praests will kape the whole if 
]t. 

" You surprise me, Mickey, when you say 
you have no more faith in the Land Act 
than you have in the Priests, seeing you are 
one of their flock/' 

" Sure, yer honor, I've small rasons for 
having ony faith in the Praests ; many's the 
guinea they got from poor Mickey and the 
likes o' me, and all we iver got in return was 
•a blissin, which niver fatted the pig, nor 
made the pratees grow, as far as I could dis- 
kiver." 

"It is a lucky thing for you Mickey," 
observed Mr. Coleson, " that your Priest does 
not hear what you are saying, and your words 
surprise me, as I understand you are a Roman 
CathoKc." 

" Sure, yer honor," replied Mickey, " now 
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that I'm out iv the oixld counthry, and seeing 
that I'm no longer a Catholic but a Prothes- 
tant, its immetarial to me wither he hears me 
or not/' 

"Your remark," observed Mr. Duncan, 
*^ that you are no longer a Roman Catholic, 
greatly surprises me, Mickey, so tell me the 
reason why you have left the religion in which 
you were reared. A man should never for- 
sake the Church of his forefathers, to become 
a member of one where a different doctrine is 
taught, without great cause, but those who 
are teachers of a particular religion, and who, 
while such do their best to undermine it, are 
a disgrace to their cloth. It would be far 
more manly and honourable, if, when they 
disbelieve the doctrine they are appointed to 
preach, they were to throw up their appoint- 
ments, and enter the church in which they 
have faith, than to remain teachers in that 
in whose doctrines they disbelieve, and are 
undermining." 

" Thim's jist my ideas, yer honor, and so 
they are Peggy's (I mane my wife, yer honor) 
and nather of us wid have left the ould church 
widout grate rasons, and 111 till yer honor 
why "we left it. Yer honor recollects yer ould 

M 
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friend, the Riverint Mr. Johnson, Prothes- 
tant Praest, near to me farm, well, he was 
always very kind to me and Peggy, and 
before we lost our only child, a few years 
since, came to the cabin and brought him all 
kinds of small nourishments, and whin he 
died, the dear child, I mane (and may his 
sowl rest in pace), trated us wid all sorts of 
kind words, and well niver forgit 'em. But 
our own Praest took no throuble about the 
dear boy, and at the wake the doings were 
disgraceful, and I'll nivir disremember 'em 
nor Peggy aither. Soon after, me poor fejrther* 
foUer'd the darling child, and thin at the 
berrien mathers were worse nor at the bov's. 
I tould Mr. Johnson me throubles, and sxu'e 
he said smooth things to aise me mind. Time 
wint on, and I often saw Mr. Johnson, and 
he resaved the little bits o' money sent me 
from Amerikee, and I kipt saving all I got, 
and added to it from the farm, although our 
own Praest took a dale for masses, and 
puttin the darling child and me feyther com- 
fortable in the other world. Well, yer honor, 
Mr. Johnson had put me will up to rading 
and writing and kaping me accounts (long 
life to him for the same), and whin we got 
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the Land Act last year he tould me the 
eontints of it, and at this very time I had 
been throubled wid me landlord, who said me 
lase wer out, but I tould him it was mine 
for many a year to come^ because I had the 
lase, and for a long time he war at me wid 
notice to lave since my feyther died. Now 
the farm, whin me feyther got his lase, was 
nather more nor less nor a bog, and the land- 
lord was aware of it, still he worred us with 
his lawyers, which made me onasy, so I up 
and tould Mr. Johnson me throubles, and he 
tould me what to do, and sint me the new 
Act to rade. I red it momin, noon, and 
night ; thin wint wid Mr. Johnson to a lawyer, 
and he made a bargain wid me landlord to 
buy me clane out, under the compensation 
clause of the Act, wid me crops, goods, and 
all belonging to me, except a few thrifles ; 
and £500 was to be paid to me. Whin our 
Praest found what I was to resave he war 
mighty civil, and said whin I got the money 
he wo'd take care of it, and pay me intherest 
till I wanted it. I tould him I wid talk 
about that whin I cum back wid my money, 
which I niver intinded to do. I was to 
resave it at Belfast, so Peggy and meself 
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picked up all we had not sould, wint to 
Belfast, got the money, and lift ould Ireland 
for iver ; but 111 niver forget her so long as 
I Kve, aixd it waa with mony heart bumins 
that I left. That's the long and the short of 
me tale, yer honor, and if yeVe a farm to put 
me in 111 do justis to it, and all in me power 
to give sathesfacshun to ye. Your honor's 
known me from the day of me birth to the 
prisent, and me feyther before me. After he 
lift yer honor's sarvice, and wint to the ould 
farm, he tould me how to farm, and to do 
right to all men, and I hope I'll not disgrace 
the ould boy's taching. I cum over here for 
siveral years tiU me feyther died, and yer 
tinents I worked for will give me a karacter, 
and as I've got money to farm wid I hope yer 
honor will let me a farm." 

" Yes, I wiE, Mickey, and I feel certain 
you wiU manage well, from all I know and 
have heard of you, but I have not a farm on 
hand at this time suitable for you, but will 
make you bailiff of a large one until I let it, 
when you shall have some land to farm." 

" Thankee, yer honor, and I'll do my best, 
and so will Peggy." 

Mickey was about to leave the room, when 
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Mr. Coleson said, he should like to ask him a 
few questions about Ireland, so he re-seated 
himself, and Mr. Coleson enquired, '^what 
did he consider was the cause of so much 
' distress in Ireland T 

^^ Why, yer honor,^' said Mickey, " there^s 
many causes, one is, there's so many absintays, 
I may say the ould counthry's full of ^em. 
The slugs, howiver, will soon desthroy the 
biggest part of ^em." 

"How so, Mickey?'' enquired Mr. Coleson. 

" Why, yer honor," said Mickey with a 
knowing wink, "the boys watch for the 
absintays behint stone waUs and finces, aixd 
wheniver they see one o'thim, they pelt him 
wid slugs from the fowlin paces. Sure the 
boys are doing all they can to git rid o'thim, 
but the misfortinate part of it is that they 
oftin misthake the tinent farmers for the ab- 
sintays, and give 'em a dose of the slugs by 
accident ; and the accidents ar so fraquent 
that I th'ot I might get a small dose meself,' 
and sure that's one rason 1 sould the ould 
farm and lift the ould counthiy, and more 
particularly as I am convarted into a Pro- 
thestant, and Prothestants are as like ab- 
sintays as paes are like one anither, and 
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small's the difference. Anither caase is the 
small size of the farms ginerally spakin, so 
that a tinint can niver save more nor a thrifle 
for his childer, when he goes to the unknown, 
ragions. But the greatest drawback is the 
mighty power o' the Praests, however, it would 
ill become me to say onything against ^em, 
for many are right good men." 

" You are right/' exclaimed Mr. Coleson, 
''in not saying anything against the Church 
you have left, and no doubt many of the 
Priests are very good men, but by all accounts 
there is much to be said against the manner 
in which they exercise their priestly influence 
over the members of their flocks, so much so 
that they cause them to be disloyal subjects. 
But Roman Catholic landlords are mostly 
good men V 

" Well, yer honor, sure some of the Praests 
are not so good as they might be, but they 
niver do wrang to thim that act right by 
thim, and dipind upon it that half the lies 
that's tould about 'em, is^ anything but 
thrue." 

" As to the Roman Catholic landlords, I've 
not a word to say aginst 'em, altho' me own 
landlord was not one of the best ; but some 
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o' the agints are no bether nor they shu'd be. 
A neiffhbir o'mine, one Paddy Ellard, had a 
ye^r Mgh rinted &rm, and J .gint promis'd 
him time afther time to throw tin per cint. 
off it ; but niver did. So Paddy, who was a 
Prothestant, tho't he would go to the landlord 
himself, who was a Catholic, and a grate man. 
On gitting to the big house Paddy pulled the 
beU and was shown into the hall, just as his 
landlord wer passing thro' it ; but whin he 
saw Paddy he ask'd him his business, whin 
Paddy up and tould him the short and the 
long about the agint, and the tin per cint. 
After this the landlord tuk Paddy into a 
grand room, hung all round wid mighty fine 
picthurs, and there tould him the tin per cint. 
shud be taken off the rint in fiiture, and 
gave Paddy twinty poimd in gold for back 
arrears o'the tin per cint., for which Paddy 
was truly grateful, p'rhaps becase he wor 
poor. But, howiver, that may be he got the 
money, and something to ate and dhrink in 
the bargain. 

"Looking up at a beautifiil picthur, he 
tuk the liberty of asking who it war, whin 
his landlord kindly tould him it war one o'the 
twUve blessed saints, and the other elivin war 
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in the immadiate neighbourhood of him, 
maning the walls, yer honor. He next 
pinted out the Virgin Mary, and thin said, * I 
pray to these saints, and ask thim to pray 
to the Virgin Mary that she would pray to 
our Saviour, in me behalf.' *Will, yer honor, 
said Paddy, ' 1 oftin pray'd for yer agint to 
fiilfil his promise to meself about the tin per 
cint., but never got it imtil I cam to yer 
honor, who granted me prayer at onst ; and T 
will pray for yer honor for doing so.' 

*' ^ If beyond that I may be allowed to make 
a remark or two, will yer honor be offended 
if I spake a bit o' me rale mind and senti- 
ments, as I'm a Prothestant.' 

" ' No, Paddy, I will not be offended at any- 
thing ye may say, so spake away, me boy, as 
much as ye like.' 

" Upon this permission up spake Paddy. 

"*Now I applied,' said Paddy, 'many 
times, yer honor, to your honor's agent to 
spake to yer honour about the tin per cint ; 
he tould me he would spake to yer honor, 
but never did, but when I cam strait away 
to yer honor ye done it at onst. Now, yer 
honor, the saints may be like yer honor's 
agent, forgetful o' their promises; so sure 
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now would it not be bother for ye to pray to 
the fountain-head instead o' to the agints, 
the saints, I mane. I pray'd yer honor to 
reduce me rint, and ye did so. So tak me 
advice, yer honor, and do as I have done, 
go strait to the fountain-head, and yer 
prayer will be all the more sure to be heard 
and answered. But if ye offer it up through 
the saints, they may do as the agint did wid 
meself, — forget all about it.' 

" Paddy then stop'd, and his landlord 
tould him he did right to spake what he 
tho't, and Paddy and his landlord 'av got on 
well iver since. So yer see, yer lienor, 
there's good people in Ireland, and its a fine 
counthrey it is. I love the auld couuthrey, 
notwithstanding IVe lift her, and bad luck 
to the man that would wrang her ; may she 
be tappy and continted yit, is the raal wish 
of Mickey McCarthy," and then wishing his 
patron and Mr. Coleson good night, Mickey 
took his departure. 

'* What strange people the Irish are,'' ex- 
claimed Mr. Duncan, as Mickey left the 
room; "I have seen much of them. A 
warmer-hearted race of men never existed; 
they are naturally full of affection, devotion, 
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and gratitude, and were they freed from un- 
due priestly influence, would become a loyal 
and contented people. 

** I do not believe there is a nation whose 
inhabitants mix up their interest and their 
feelings more happily, shrewdly, and less 
ostensibly than Irishmen contrive to do. 
Notwithstanding their apparent simplicity, 
they are not easily fathomed, while they are 
the most difficult on which to form a system, 
either social, moral, or religious, of any 
nation on earth. The only power that has 
hitherto been enabled to subdue Paddy is 

■ 

that of the Pope, as administered by his 
sateUites ; they have bound him hand and 
foot, soul and body. 

" The influence which a Parish Priest has 
over his flock is extraordinary ; by the lever 
of pathos and humour he raises or depresses 
them ad libitum, and he further wins their 
affection by trifling presents whenever he has 
an object to gain. The hatred Priests have 
instilled into their minds against Dissenters 
and Orangemen, has been the curse of the 
country. The Priest who possesses an abun- 
da^no. supply of rough blunt satire and mirth 
atgent, ivthe greatest amoimt of influence, 
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and if he chooses to make improper use of it 
can cause them to entertain an enduring 
hatred towards other religious sects. As a 
rule the poor deluded victims are true to their 
faith, and nearly all of them die in it ; so 
fond is Paddy of his religion, that when with- 
out a coat to his back or a shoe to his foot to 
mass he will go, and if there be not room 
enough for him in the chapel he attends, he 
will go down on his knees on the outside of 
it; and so easily are his feelings worked 
upon that he too frequently becomes the 
victim of the evilly disposed. 

"Priests get pence from them, others 
obtain their ear whenever they wiU only 
blarney them well, and tell them anything 
about the land of Green Erin, and the mur- 
thering English. They seem doomed to 
eternal gullibility ; but notwithstanding this, 
is it not singular that these poor people who 
are so open to flattery, should be pronounced 
the greatest flatterers of any nation ? The 
reason why they are so easily gulled aiises, in 
my opinion, from the superstitious religion 
they are brought up in, and the absence of a 
moral education. If you want an Irishman 
to go in one direction, you must do with hiTp 
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as he does with his pig— tiy to drive him in 
a contrary one." 

" An Irishman/' observed Mr. Coleson, 
" generally does best for himself when out of 
his native country ; in America, 1 have been 
told that he shakes off much of the priestly 
influence, studies economy, and saves money 
enough to purchase a plot of ground, and to 
erect on it a building, which he designates his 
mansion. Even there, however, Paddy must 
be grumbling, and restless, and is never so 
happy as when opposing the local government, 
or anything else, saying *sure its a free 
counthrey, and a' vent I a right to act accord- 
ing to me conscience.' " 

" There is nothing adhesive,'*' observed Mr. 
Duncan, "in the Irish character, they are bad to 
govern and incapable of governing themselves. 
See how easily they were led astray by the 
American Fenians, who obtained much of their 
money by telling them that Ireland for the 
Irish can be easily obtained, and London City 
sacked, if they would only subscribe their pence. 
Their gullibility is so great that they are led 
to believe that one day they will be masters 
in America. In my opinion the Celtic race 
will never found an empire or maintain one* 
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It will never rise above the position of a 
pioneer, from want of adhesion in character 
and sentiment. Whenever and wherever the 
race has undertaken any political movement, 
it has ever ended in confusion and a splitting 
up into factions, and it would seem that they 
always take wrong views. Fenianism in 
Ireland, in America and elsewhere, has been, 
either split up into numerous factions or has 
collapsed from want of cohesive elements. 
Irish ignorance has ever been Irish downfall. 
As Rome fell because her masses were 
ignorant, vicious, and corrupt, so from the 
same causes the Celtic race will never rise. 
Out of the many persons who have most 
effectually humbugged poor Paddy in America, 
are Horace Greely and George Francis Train. 
The latter, I am informed, made large sums 
by his lectures about obtaining Ireland for 
the Irish, well knowing the absurdity of his 
doctrines, but he managed to guU Paddy and 
obtain his money, and that was all he cared 
for. There is a chance, however, that the 
progeny of the Irish ere long, will throw off 
priestly shackles, and see through the chica- 
nery of Fenian agitators. The rising gene- 
ration of Irishmen in America wish to be 
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thought Americans by birth, so drop the O 
and the Mac portion of their parents' sur- 
names, as if desirous of obliterating all traces 
of their Celtic origin, and profess not to be 
led by any sect. They, however, are as easily 
led or rather misled in America as elsewhere, 
and those who lead them in America are 
doing their best to expel the Bible from 
public schools. Horace Greely says, * if either 
the Bible or the schools must be abandoned, 
let it be the Bible.' The Priests, however, 
clearly perceive that when religious issues 
divide the people, as is the case already, useful 
legislation is at an end ; one Priest observing, 
that Irish Americans make poor Roman 
Catholics." 
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CHAPTER Xll. 

On the following day Dr. Wilhaum joined 
Mr. Duncan and his friend Coleson, when the 
Doctor said that, on his way to the inn, his 
carriage had nearly run over a drunken man, 
and observed, "that there is a tendency to 
the vice of drunkenness in the north of 
England that was disgraceful" 

" I rather fancy. Doctor,'' replied Mr. Cole- 
son, " that your remark will equally apply to 
aU parts of the kingdom.'' 

" Very likely," answered the Doctor. " I 
detest drunkenness, but do not object to 
drink in moderation. I have never tasted 
spirits, but I enjoy two or three glasses of 
wine as much as any one. I do not hold 
with total abstinence from wine or beer." 

" I am of opinion," remarked Mr. Duncan, 
*' that where men take strong exercise, they 
are all the better for a little wine or beer. 
When walking for several hours, I occasionally 
drink two or three glasses of ale during the 
day, and enjoy them ; but were I to drink 
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only one glass while engaged in sedentary 
pursuits^ it would upset me» and the same 
with wine." 

^^ A man should not take stimulants with- 
out taking exercise as well/' observed the 
Doctor, "but after all that has been said 
about the drinking of wine or malt liquor, 
much depends upon the constitution of he who 
drinks either. To make use of an old adage, 
' what is food for one man, may be poison for 
another.' " 

" Your remark about constitution," replied 
Mr. Coleson, " reminds me of an old tale, in 
which a celebrated judge asked a fine, hale 
man of eighty years of age, who was a witness 
in a case this judge was trying, whether he had 
practised temperance through life ? when the 
witness replied, he had always led a steady life 
and had never been intoxicated. Whereupon 
the judge recommended the legal gentlemen 
present to follow the old man's habits of tem- 
perance. During the trial, an older man than 
the one aUuded to, and one quite as hale, was 
asked by the same judge how he had passed 
his life as regards temperance? when he 
replied that he ' had been drunk scores of 
times, and for the last fifty years had scarcely 
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ever gone to bed without first drinking one, 
two, three, or four glasses of grog/ ^Like 
yourself. Doctor, I am an advocate for'-mode- 
ration. I by no means hold with teetotalism, 
but have often been surprised that sbine of 
our large brewers should advocate it, ' seeing 
that they manufacture ale and beer: Beyond 
this, some of them preach against the .piib- 
licans, who are their customers, and through 
whom they acquire large fortunes. ^ They are 
also staunch Protectionists, as regaMs the 
duty on maJt ; they remind me of the me- 
thodist parson who was a drunkard, but Who, 
in preaching temperance to his flock^^told 
them to act as he advised them, not* as he 
acted himself In my opinion there is a vast 
deal of cant about some of our great brewers, 
and many others also, highly as they may be 
thought of by certain folks high In station, 
and hififhlv as they may think of themselves. 
There was a time when brewers we^e jpro- 
hibited by law from sitting as Magistrates, 
let alone as Members of Parliament. I agree 
with all who advocate temperanee, but do iiot 
at all approve of the logic of those Wh6 supply 
the public with the means of getting drunk 
afld yet complain of drunkenness. 

N 
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" At a meeting of the * Primitive Metho- 
dists/ held at Belfast in July last, it was 
actually resolved ' that it is highly inconsistent 
for us to allow any individual engaged in the 
manufacture of spirits or beer to take part in 
our missionary or other public meetings/ I 
wonder what Mr. Charles Buxton, M.P., and 
others of our large brewing firms, would think 
if such a resolution as this should be proposed 
and carried in England, by the members of 
that Church which he and they have helped 
to destrov, so far as Ireland is concerned. I 
believe it is estimated that £103,000,000 are 
annually spent upon strong drinks throughout 
the United Kingdom. If this estimate be 
correct, I should like to know how much is 
contributed by the lower classes. 

" The evil of drunkenness exists, in its worst 
form, in the lower suburbs of our large cities 
and manufacturing towns, but in smaller towns 
and villages there is far too much of it. 

*^ I think, if the duty was taken off malt, 
so that every man could brew his own beer, 
without being annoyed with the exciseman, 
or could buy it for one-fourth the sum he 
now pays for it, that intemperance would be 
much more uncommon amongst the lower 
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dasses than it is now. Formerly, when wines 
and spirits were more costly than they are 
at this time, there was more drunk^iness 
amongst the middle and upper classes thijtn 
there is now, and I partially attribute the 
decrease of that vice, among these classes 
to the facility of obtaining, and to the custom 
of drinking daily, light and cheap foreign 
winea Formerly, at public banquets, and at 
private dinner parties, it was no unusual 
thing for men to be taken home in a horribly 
dnmken condition, but now it is very rare to 
see any of the middle classes in such a state, 
and none of the upper classes. I am, therefore, 
of opinion that the lower classes would be as 
temperate, were beer a common beverage 
instead of (to these classes) a luxury." 

" I agree with you,'' exclaimed Mr. Duncan, 
" but as for labouring men working, say four- 
teen hours a-day, upon water, T totally dis- 
agree with that idea ; but as the Doctor said, 
*much depends upon constitution.' I recollect, 
some years since, applying for a life policy, at 
a Life Insurance Office, when the physician 
who examined me inquired ' if I drank wine.' 
I answered ^yes, sometimes, only one or two 
glasses after dinner, at other times, when 
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dining with friends (but very rarely), nearly 
a bottle, and smoked as well/ To this he 
replied, * I take nothing but water/ * Well/ 
replied I, ' you appear a weakly person, and I 
advise you to take a glass or two of wine 
* daily/ He would not follow my advice, but 
about two years afterwards he was followed — 
to the grave. 

" Some persons say the poor cannot have 
cheap beer, because the duty on malt is re- 
quired for revenue. This objection may be 
obviated by putting a duty on foreign manu- 
factured articles of luxury imported into this 
country, and which benefits the wealthy only ; 
whUe it enables foreigners to undersell native 
manufacturers, and thus deprives the poor of 
their employment. As our present Govern- 
ment profess to be the poor man's friend, they 
will prove their professions of friendship to 
be something more than a name, by aiding 
him in getting his beer cheaper, and in 
recovering for him his former means of 
living by his industry, instead of permitting 
foreigners to deprive him of it. 

" The duty was taken off com on the 
grounds of it being the poor man's staff of 
life, and it was wise to take it off; but in my 
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opinion it would be well to let him wash down 
his cheap loaf of bread with a glass of cheap 
beer. I believe if he could get it as readily 
as he can water, he would use it as he does 
that liquid, simply to satisfy his thirst. It is 
not beer, however, which is to be dreaded so 
much as spirits, — I would increase the duties 
on these. But it will be as difficult for us to 
to get the duty off beer, as to put it on 
spirits, there being so many Members of Par- 
liament interested in both these articles,'' 

" Dram - drinking amongst the lower 
classes," exclaimed *' Mr, Coleson, ** is one of 
the vices of the age, to indulge in which, both 
men and women, pawn the clothes off their 
backs ; and the bad example they set to their 
children no doubt has a most injurious effect 
upon their morals, thus making them bad 
servants. 

" Take servants, male and female, and the 
majority of those in large establishments will 
be found anything but moral, arising to a 
great extent no doubt from the bad example 
set them by their parents/' 

" The morality of male and female servants 
generally speaking,'' observed Mr, Duncan, "is 
at a very low ebb, and they ape their em- 
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ployert m dtess, rnanners, and amusementa. 
It is no uncommon thing to see both sexes 
better dressed than those of the mi<klle 
class in whose emj^oyment thej are. I recol- 
lect on one occasion my wife and I were at 
the Zoological Gardens^ when she trod on the 
dress of a lady fasMonal>ly dressed. WhUe 
Mrs. Duncan was apologising for the accident^ 
the lady whose dress sike trod upon turned 
round, and we discovered--our cook ! Here 
is another instance of serrantism. A noble- 
man very unexpectedly had occasion to leave 
London, to go to his residence in one of the 
Ea«tem Counties (the servants being on 
board wagfes) and I to accompany him. We 

the station nearest oiu* destination, walked on 
to H * * * Hall,, a distance of about three 
miles, on arriving there the haU-porter was 
the only person *at home' to receive strangers. 
You may judge his surprise on opening the 
door to see my Lord and your humble servant. 
Having ascertained that the servants were 
out with a hired * drag/ and that the ooach- 
man was driving ihem ionr-in-band, my 
Lord shut the hall^orter up in a room whore 
he could not exhibit any signal to inform 
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fellow-servants, on their return, that ihe 
Philistines were upon them. We obtained 
the documents we eame for, aad after ex- 
amining them, amused ourselves with playing 
billiards,, until there came a violent pull at 
the bell, which my Lord speedily answered 
by opening the. hall-door, behind which ha 
stood, to admit female servants, footmen, and 
stable lads. In they came rollicking and 
laughing, when, on my Lord shutting thq 
door, and they saw him instead of the hall- 
porter, tbeir hilaxiouB froUcking suddenly 
ceased, and I shall never forget the scene, 
some rushed one way, some another. My 
Lord spake not a word, but reletised the hall-' 
porter whom he directed to procure a horse and 
doff-cart, which he did, and off we started to 
the rtation to return by the night maatrain 
to London. Of course the whole of the 
servants were next day directed by my Lord's 
agent to take single ticketa to wherever they 
^htwid„»/.ThUi.tatonein,ta.«eof 
the conduct of servantain large establishments, 
during the absence of employers, but I know 
other instances of a similar kind in smaUer 
establishments. Here is one., The wife of a 
London merchant had inquired respectbg the 
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character of a lady Vmaid, and was satisfied 
with it. A few days afterwards the applicant 
waited on the lady to inquire if her character 
suited! The reply was in the affirmative. 
On. this announcement the maid said, * In my 
other ^situations I had the privilege of asking 
some of my friends to occasionally spend an 
evening with me. This was assented to. 
The next request was one hour per day for 
a walk ; this was agreed to. She next 
stated she was fond of singing and music, 
g^nd^ should therefore require one hour each 
day to practise singing, also a pianoforte, 
tjiat she might sing to music. This was not 
agreed to, when the maid declined the 
situation." 

Mr. Coleson here observed : — " One great 
and important social question of the day is 
tlxe relative position of masters, mistresses, 
and servants. Complaints about servants are 
numerous. A vast social organic revolution 
'Is going on with aJl claases of domestic ser- 
vants, both male and female. In large esta- 
blishments the pay is high and increasing. 
The servants axe more fond of reading trashy 
novels, wearing fashionable- and showy dresses, 
and asking for holidays, than they are of 
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attending to their several duties. The lady's 
maid will not associate with the kitchen and 
scullery maids, nor the footman with the 
groom, while the upper servante require rooms 
to themselves, so that there is no 'equality 
and fraternity ' amongst them. They are fer 
more aristocratic than democratic in their 
notions. They may be levellers, but only for 
the purpose of bringing those above them 
down to their own level. To think of raising 
the mere menial up to it never enters their 
thoughts. 

" Servants in small establishments are a 
great social trouble to the middle classes ; 
where one was formerly sufl&cient there must 
be two now, and these must have higher 
wages than was formerly paid. To the pay- 
ment of fair wages, personal comforts, and 
reasonable recreation there is no objection, 
but unfortunately where these are afforded, 
servants do not appreciate them, and rarely, 
if ever, consider the difficulty respectable 
families with limited means have in pro- 
viding the extra expenses they are compelled 
to incur as regards higher wages and ad-* 
ditional hands. 

" There are some, however, who are excel- 
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laat servants, and remain in the same &milies 
for several years, and who lead quiet, regular^ 
useful Hves, and who^ in aU probability are 
such in consequence of their early training by 
parents being good. Other servants, how- 
eveTy equally as well trained as these, become 
very indiflferent ones from the examples set 
them by both masters and mistresses. So 
that it would add very much to home com- 
forts were the heads of families to take a 
greater interest in household management, 
instead of leaving this important matter ta 
those they employ. There are faults on both 
aides, and these will not be remedied imtil 
OTiployers set the employed good examples., 
Servants should be taught to feel that their 
interests are merged in those by whom they 
are employed, and are mutual The kind 
feeling of feudal times between employer and 
employed has died out, and the relation be* 
tween them has cooled down into indifference. 
Resuscitate this kindly feeling, and society 
generally will be benefited. Neglect or re- 
main indifferent to it, and servants will go on 
degenerating and homes will be made further 
uncomfortable than tliey are now, and the. 
result may be^ the breaking up of many 



establishments, and of famUies residing either 
in furnished apartmente or in hotels when 
domestic servants will be in excess of the 
demand for themj* 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

Early in October, Mr, Duncan and Mr. 
Coleson returned to London, and at a meet- 
ing held shortly afterwards, at which Mr. 
Gray and a Monsieur Dupr6 were present, 
the latter observed : — "We foreigners cannot 
understand how it is dat Englishmen, and 
especially writers in public journals, are 
allowed to abuse de House of Commons, de 
House of Lords, and each other, with im- 
punity." 

** Why, my dear Sir,'' exclaimed Mr. Giay, 
" it is on account of the liberty we enjoy, but 
which is insufficient to satisfy some of our 
levellers. Here mobs are allowed to congre- 
gate in our public parks, to the annoyance of 
respectable people; to break park railings 
without being interfered with ; to disturb 
business pursuits in our principal thorough- 
fares ; to assemble at the very doors of the 
Houses of Parliament, and there hold torch- 
light meetings; and so laudable are their 
gatherings considered by our present Govern- 
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ment, that the leaders of these mobs are 
appointed either to a County Court Judge- 
ship, a Government Commissionership, or to 
some other lucrative pubKc employment." 

*'Dat is vera strange," observed Monsieur 
Dupr6, *'it is true dat in my country they 
would be rewarded for such proceedings, but 
it would be by their being permitted to act as 
targets for our soldiers to shoot at, or by 
obtaining board and lodgings free of expense 
for some few months, or years, in de Govern- 
ment establishments specially provided for 
such distinguished members of society. I sup- 
pose it is for de purpose of obtaining similar 
rewards to those you allude to, dat writers in 
some of your public journals are so abusive, 
and act so contrary to de notions of what we 
foreigners name loyalty.'' 

" Well,'' replied Mr. Coleson, " many of us 
do not call it loyal to write sedition as per- 
mitted, under what we designate the liberty 
of the press." 

" We foreigners," observed Monsieur Dupr6, 
" would call it an abuse of liberty, but you 
English have so vera funny notions about 
liberty, dat we- can not understand you. De 
thunder of de editorial articles in some of 
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your public journals, would not be so terrible 
<]id de lightning which precedes it exhibit in 
its forks de hand which directs it, or were de 
tones of de thunder to be sounded by a 
human voice. I recollect reading in some 
book, that *no himian voice could fill de 
ancient Greek Theatre, on account of its great 
size, so a brass pipe was invented to make de 
human voice more powerfid, and which de 
speakers used, and all of them -were masked.' 
De use of de pipe increased de sounds which 
issued &om de voice of a speaker, but it 
destroyed de melody of pronunciation by con- 
fining de voice to a harsh monotony. Now 
{de agency which explodes de thunder of some 
.of your pubHc organs is also masked, is also 
monotonous, and often has u tinkling brass- 
like sound. Dis is objectionable and should 
be avoided, these writers possess facilities of 
expression, some are even eloquent, but 
eloquence without patriotism is not of much 
value when writing upon politics. These 
writers should be consistent, for otherwise, 
however eloquently their articles may be 
written, they will never carry weight with de 
public, assuming dem to be disseminators of 
any particular description of politics, — where 
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they are not consistent, their writings are but 
an ignus fatuus. 

" I am told that some years since, Messieurs 
Bright and Cobden stated dat in their opi- 
nions, de newspapers should only publish de 
news of de day, and dat no leading articles 
should be written in them. What do you 
say to that. Monsieur Oray ? ** 

" You must not suppose,'* replied the per- 
son addressed, '*that newspapers are pub- 
lished simply as disseminators of politics ; they 
might have been in times gone by. but at this 
time they are established as commercial under- 
icings. Sensational articles are written in 
them to please readers, and to secure an v^ 
creased sale of the journal in which they are 
ivritten, as the greater the number of copies 
sold, the greater the number of advertise- 
ments inserted, — were these to be withdra;wn, 
there would be but few newspapers published, 
Bimply from patriotic motives, and not many 
as political disseminators, as the prices at 
which the generality of newspapers are sold 
would not pay expenses. This is not so much 
an age of patriotism as one of poimds, shil- 
lings, and pence." 

" When the mode of transit from one part 
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of the country to another was ahnost exclu- 
sively the stage coach, London public journals 
might have been established, and to a great 
extent supported as disseminators of politics 
and general news, but they are no longer 
established for such purposes. Provincial 
journals now give political and general news, 
aa well as London papers, and remarkably able 
articles are written in most of our best class 
of country papers. The London papers cull- 
ing as much news from provincial journals, as 
these latter formerly did from London journals 
and magazines." 

o 

" Since the remission of duty on news- 
papers and the reduction of postage, the com- 
petition in the newspaper trade has greatly 
increased, and before long I should not be sur- 
prised if we were to have a newspaper panic. 
Already, some of our leading London journals 
(1 presume for gain), are appropriating their 
columns for the insertion of all manner of ex- 
traordinary and sensational announcements. 
The * Times ' has its agony column. The 
* Telegraph,' one for a class of advertisements 
that shall be nameless, and for which, on ac- 
coimt of their quality, advertisers are heavily 
surcharged. The columns of some journals are 
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crowded with sensational, police, and other- 
reports of so disgusting a character, that 
heads of families no longer permit their 
daughters to see any but the best conducted, 
London and provincial journals in addition to 
magazines. As to the violent writings in the 
pubUc press in favour of democracy, these can 
do no great harm, as the Httle influence such 
writings may have with the illiterate, is sm*e 
to be out-weighed by the larger, more power-; 
ful, and more enlightened portion of the press ;, 
and there is no profession in which loyal ex- 
ertions are so completely their own reward, 
and which brings so entirely its own rich 
recompense, than that of public writing, while 
all men, no matter what their political bias 
may be, are advocates for a free press, as by 
open argument truth can be severed from, 
fallacy ; it moreover exerts a pressure upon 
the dilatoriness of Government, and some- 
times forces it into a right groove. A portion 
of our high class joHmaJs have, however, got 
into the sensational groove, and the sooner it 
gets out of it the better for the cause of 
morality and the character of the press. 

" The people of a nation who are regardless 
of their manners, morals, and honour, are sure 

o 
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to be dominated by those of a nobler race, 
and as honour becomes disregarded when 
manners and morals become loose, it would be 
well were the public press, and especially the 
London portion of it, not to insert anything 
in its columns that a lady would blush to 
read. Monsieur Dupr^'s surprise at the ex- 
treme liberty enjoyed in this coimtry is, I 
believe, shared by the generality of foreigners ; 
especially the liberty of communicating what- 
ever we please, and of censuring, either 
oraUy or by writing, every measure of our 
Government, although it is impossible by so 
doing to prevail on certain members of it to 
heed what is stated or written/' 

"Dat is quite right,'' observed Monsieur 
Dupr^, " dare is your Minister of War. You 
cannot prevent him, by your talking and 
writing, from discharging efficient soldiers, 
and shortly afterwards filling up de vacancies 
with raw recruits and paying boimties to 
them for allowing de •officers to take de 
rawness off of dem. Nor can you, by your 
talking and your writing, prevent Monsieur 
Exchequer Chancellor from acting in a similar 
way wid your dockyard artisans and labourers, 
nor from selling your dockyard property for 
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small sums^ and buying it back at great sums 
—a very extraordinary way of making money. 

" Den dare is de Minister of de Wood, none 
of you nor all of you as one can controul him. 
He certainly does not do as his constituents 
and friends do. break your park paJings ; but 
at de hours of midnight, I am informed, he 
cuts down your trees in de Park, and benefits 
building speculators by giving slices of your 
Parks to improve their properties. Dat Mon- 
sieiu: Wood Commissioner is vera singular 
person, and will not be controuled by all of 
you put together. I am afraid he must 
have the organs of destruction and obstinacy 
strongly developed in his upper member, and 
I advise a phrenological examination. Den, 
again, look, at your Minister of de Marine, he 
is another extraordinary gentleman. ^ De last 
two years I have paid much attention to de 
legislators who have de Government of de 
country in their management, and have come 
to de conclusion dat you have not selected de 
best by any means. 

" I am also convinced dat de greatest insti- 
tution of dis country is de House of Lords, 
and I noticed last session of Parliament dat 
Monsieur Gladstone said of dat grand Asseni- 

02 
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bly, — ^ Survey those benches, and you wiH 
find scarcely a man upon them who has not 
been put dare on account of his merits ; and 
you will find only a moderate portion of those 
men who have not raised themselves firom 
stations comparatively obscure/ 

bly of de world, and but for it you would 
make some vera great miatekes in de Govern- 
ment of England. 

" Destroy dis Assembly, and England wiU 
no longer be what she is. In your other 
grand Assembly, widout a House of Lords, 
Monsieurs Ayrton, Mill, Bright, and others of 
dat misguided self-willed class, would vera 
soon create anarchy and confiision in de 
country, and you would have to go through 
revolutions and other troubles like my own 
poor distracted country. Never, Monsieur 
Duncan, lose your House of Lords, as I be- 
lieve if you should, England would speedily 
lose her greatness." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Having finished the?r discussion respecting 
the liberty of the Press, the next subject dis- 
cussed by the persons named in the last 
Chapter, was that of personal liberty,, the 
English Constitution, and other mattera Mr. 
Duncan commenced by saying, — " The great 
extent of personal liberty possessed in this 
coimtry, is only allowable imder such a Gor 
vemment as ours, which is neither wholly 
monarchical, aristocratical, nor democratical, 
but a mixture of each. Where Governments 
are absolute, there is no real liberty, but 
where liberty is imbridled it is capable of 
doing great mischief, and I believe it would 
in England had it not come into existence 
and grown with our institutions. I have 
given much consideration to forms of Govern- 
ment, and have come to the conclusion that 
the best form is our own. We have an here- 
ditary Prince, a nobility without vassals, two 
distinct Houses of Parliament, a people voting 
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in one by their representatives, and in the 
other are many of the most learned of the 
nation." 

" You are quite right," observed Mr. Gray, 
" in regard to your views of the British Con- 
stitution. To quote the words of one of our 
most celebrated judges, * The true exceUence 
of the British Government consists in aU its 
parts forming a mutual check upon each 
other. The Legislature can not abridge the 
executive power of any rights, which it now 
has by law, without its own consent. The 
people are a check upon the nobility, and the 
nobihty are a check upon the people, by the 
mutual privilege of rejecting what the other 
hus resolved ; while the king is a check upon 
both, which preserves the executive power 
from encroachment. And this very executive 
power is again checked, and kept within due 
boimds by the two Houses through the privi- 
lege they have of inquiring into, impeaching^ 
and punishing the conduct, not indeed of the 
King (which would destroy his constitutional 
independence), but, which is more beneficial 
to the public, of his evil and pernicious coun- 
cillors.' The same laws Which secure to the 
King his crown and prerogative, secure to the 
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meanest subject those rights, which are em- 
phatically styled the birthright of Britons. 
These axe principaUy the right of personal 
security, of personal liberty, and of private 
property. They are asserted, first by the 
Great Charter obtained, sword in hand, from 
King John, and afterwards confirmed in Par- 
liament by Henry III ; next, by a multitude 
of corroborating statutes, and, after a long 
interval, by the Petition of Right, the Habeas 
Corpus Act, and the Bill of Rights; and, 
lastly, these hberties were again asserted in 
the same Act (the Act of Settlement) that 
limits the Crown to the present Royal Family. 
The Great Charter declaratory of these 
rights, states, — *That no freeman shall be 
taken or imprisoned, but by the lawful judg- 
ment of his equals, or the law of the land;' 
and the Petition of Rights, — ' That no person 
shall be imprisoned or detained without cause 
shown, to which he may answer according to 
law.' " 

"Dat,'' said Monsieur Dupr6, "is vera 
beautiful and just, and with such a splendid 
Constitution, we foreigners cannot understand 
how it is Monsieur John Bull, is always com- 
plaining and calling out for alterations in it/' 
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"Well,'* observed Mr. Coleson "the gentle- 
man you allude to is is a very obstinate 
animal at times, aad the great liberty which 
he enjoys he cannot always appreciate at its 
real worth.'* 

" Ah ! dat is it/' remarked Monsieur 
Dupr4* "and to cure him of his habit of 
grumbling, he should be de subject of a 
foreign coimtry for one small space of time. 
His want of appreciation of de liberty he 
enjoys reminds me of the words of one of 
your great poets, ' That which we have we 
prize not at its worth, while it is ours, but 
when it's lost, why, then we reck its value.' 
Monsieur John Bull, you are a very foolish 
person for grumbling at your, to us foreigners, 
most independent state. What can be de 
reason dat you are so dissatisfied, and always 
asking for changes ? and why do de new- 
papers do de same ?" 

** The reason is this," replied Mr. Coleson ; 
" England, as you know, is a great commer- 
cial as well as an agricultural country, so that 
a variety of personal interests are concerned, 
each particular interest being guarded by a 
clique or party, and each party having a 
public journal to represent its particular views ; 
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in addition to all this, many Members of 
Parliament are made legislators to support 
party tactics, and, as any man who can obtain 
a majority of votes at an election, no matter 
what his standing in society may be — ^whe- 
ther that of a political agitator, a Repealer of 
the Union, or a representative of the Pope, — 
he may become a legislator ; so that we have 
all sorts of tradesmen, Government contrac- 
tors, and others in Parliament, who go there 
not only to vote for their party, but to look 
out for loaves and fishes for themselves. 

" Here is an instance of the power of Par- 
liament. The Queen, although at the head 
of the English Church, cannot alter the Pro- 
testant Religion as established by law, but 
ParUament can, and, so far as Ireland is con- 
cerned, has destroyed it, and attempts are 
about to be made to destroy it in England, 
notwithstanding that when the Irish branch 
of it was destroyed, the tree was not to be 
further lopped. 

" Our most independent legislative assem- 
bly unquestionably is the House of Lords, and 
which is our great safeguard against the 
attempts of the other House to unnecessarily 
interfere with our old established and well 
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tried laws, for the purpose of putting lanciM 
theories into ^rscZ, Z the injury a..d annoy- 
ance of the country, for the purpose of 
pleasing certain sections of it. Notwith- 
standing that Members of Parliament are 
elected for particular places, and by a majority 
of votes obtained sometimes by very extra- 
ordinary means, the Members thus elected 
are bound in honour to check, and, among 
other matters to support the rights and inde- 
pendence of our Constitution, to maintain the 
Kberties, personal and pubHc, of the great 
body of the community ; to protect every- 
thing that is valuable and dear to them from 
encroachment on the part of their enemies, 
whether at home or abroad, and to reform 
abuses of the administration. To redress 
public and private grievances, to enforce by 
their power of inquiry and impeachment, a 
pure administration of justice in all depart- 
ments ; to preserve our institutions and lands 
from injury, and to hand them down to pos- 
terity, amended if possible, at least without 
derogation. Now, without assuming that 
any one Member of Parliament is not actuated 
by such patriotic motives, it is utterly impos- 
sible for many of our Members (who are cer- 
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tainly uneducated, in the proper sense of the 
word) to be enabled to legislate for so great 
a country as England. The result is they 
are led, and vote by factions. Without know- 
ing or asking the reason why, they vote to 
order, as many of them sell their goods. I 
hope you will not consider that I am speaking 
in an uncharitable manner of our House of 
Commons as a body ; I only allude to coflSn 
makers, house agents, and other violent demo- 
crats, who, by their conduct as legislators (! 1 !) 
have justified me in making such remarks. 
There are, however, many Members of our 
Commons House of Parliament, comprising 
Conservatives, Whigs, and Whig Eadicals, 
who possess extraordinary legislative talent ; 
who are not only hiffh-minded honourable 
men, but men who a« ehining omamento of 
society — I might also add of the world ; who, 
in whatever way they may vote, do so from a 
thorough conviction that they are benefiting 
their country by voting as they do. 

** No one will for a moment believe that 
our present Prime Minister has not used the 
power he wields in a most conscientious man- 
ner, however erroneous his views on certain 
subjects may have been or are at this time : 
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but stung by defeat at the last general elec- 
tion in Lancashire, and driven as a dernier 
ressort to accept a seat in Parliament for such 
a democratic constituency as Greenwich (and 
one to whom, for reasons best known to 
himself, he has never rendered an account of 
his stewardship), his temper may have got the 
better of his judgment, and as a consequence 
he does not see things in a proper light. Not 
long since he stated that * the minds of men 
were pained, astonished, and bewildered,' 
And well they may be, to see how rudely our 
Constitutions have recently been and are 
being assailed. 

" Sensitive persons, we all know, are easily 
elated with success, and suddenly cast down 
when their views are successfully opposed. 
In Government affairs pleasures are less fre- 
quent than disappointments, so that sensitive 
minds are in an almost constant state of ex- 
citement, which warps the judgment. It has 
often struck me that our Premier is of this 
excitable class ; the sadness and melancholy 
tone of his speeches are indications of it. 
Admitting him to be a man of virtuous in- 
clinations and good intentions, but with a 
mind easily ruflBied and perceptions easily 
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obscured, his virtuous intentions, like those 
of Brutus and Cato, will only produce con^ 
vulsions in the State, having a tendency to 
cause its downfalL The clamour for altera- 
tions in our laws and the mania to destroy 
our national institutions, of those by whom 
our Premier is surrounded, must tend to pain 
and bewilder him when he sees to what goal 
he is being driven, and from which he has no 
ready means of escape. Now the general 
virtue and good pubKc morals so requisite to 
create happiness in a nation can never arise 
from the theories of speculative philosophers, 
but from the enactment of wise laws and 
institutions. 

" Just and clear-headed legislators will 
always be honoured and respected, but the 
originators of sects and factions despised, so 
soon as the pernicious tendencies of their 
teachings and preachings become apparent. 
The former are public benefactors, the latter 
sowers of seeds of dissension, that in due 
season will produce an abundant crop of con- 
fusion. Factions subvert Government, render 
laws impotent, and beget fierce passions 
among those who naturally should live in 
harmony with each other. 
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" Two distinct political parties, however, it 
is requisite there should be, as the one out of 
office is necessary to watch that which is in 
office ; and under the leadership of the one 
or the other we may, with propriety, enlist — 
but not for the purpose of raising factious 
opposition. I will venture to assert that 
three-fourths of those who join in factious 
cries, and form mobs like those who congre- 
gate in Hyde Park, Trafalgar Square, in front 
of the Houses of Parliament, and elsewhere, 
have not the least idea of the objects of the 
faction mongers they listen to, but join them 
as the Irish used to do in their faction-fights, 
for the fun of the thing, or to spite those who 
they are told are their oppressors ; and the 
more violent the language used at these 
mob-meetings, the more is it appreciated by 
the listeners to it. 

" Of the two parties (Whigs and Tories) 
which arose upon the restoration of Charles 
II, the last-named have been shameftJly mis- 
represented, and held up to obloquy, by a 
third — ^the Radical party ; notwithstanding 
the Tories have ever been enemies to op- 
pression, and to arbitrary power ; but zealous 
in their defence of liberty, and in benefiting 
their poorer fellow-creatures. 
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" They have a great affection for liberty, and 
a most determined resolution not to sacrifice 
it. More than once have they defended the 
rights of the subjects against the violation 
of them by Kings, and by the House of 
Commons. 

" During the 'Great Revolution the Tories 
proved that they were real lovers of liberty, 
and of Monarchy; and they have remained 
true to their principles to this day. The real 
difference between their principles and those 
of the Whigs, is not great ; but that between 
Tories and Democrats is as wide as the poles 
are asunder ; and will only meet when parallel 
fixed lines do. Whether under Tories or 
Whigs, I cannot say, but it is an established 
fact that not only our own but all Monarchi- 
cal Governments have improved greatly. I 
believe that Monarchical Governments will 
continue to improve ; Democratical Govern- 
ments to degenerate ; and that philosophical 
political theories will speedily go out of 
fashion ; as these theorists confine their ideas 
to certain objects, and overlook a variety of 
others of far greater importance. When once 
these theorists take up a theory, they apply 
it to all creation ; often by violent and absurd 
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arguments ; their own minds being too con- 
tracted to comprehend the effects of their 
theories, they are developed into absurdities." 

" Oh ! Monsieur Coleson, Monsieur Coleson," 
exclaimed Monsieur Dupr6, in astonishment, 
" you have indeed convinced me there is un- 
bounded Uberty in dis country, both of de 
tongue, of de pen, and of de press. What 
would not Monsieur Bismark or de Emperor 
of aU de Russians say if you were to say so 
much in either Prussia or Russia ? why you 
would be killed three times more dan once." 

" My dear Sir," was the reply, " I hope 
that I have not stated an untruth, nor been 
actuated by party zeal, in what I have said ; — ■• 
as to my having spoken my sentiments freely, 
all Englishmen have a right to do that. If 
my out-spoken language surprises you, your 
surprise would cease were you to read certain 
speeches which have been made in and out of 
Parliament by such men as the late President 
of the Board of Trade, and by leading articles 
in certain portions of the Radical Press. I be- 
lieve our Prime Minister to be a conscientious 
man, but upon some questions a benighted one. 
I am a Protestant, who dearly love the Pro- 
testant religion^ believing it to be the true 
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ona It may be that I am rather violating 
the principles of charity and goodwill which 
that religion teaches in what I have said or 
may say, but I am afraid I shall not be 
enabled for a long whUe to forgive Mr. Glad- 
stone, and those who supported him, for de- 
stroying the Irish branch of the established 
religion of the country, in which he and the 
others who destroyed it were reared, and 
which was also the religion of their fore- 
fathers, to pacify the Pope and his emissaries: 
He and they have destroyed what our most 
gracious Queen, by her coronation oath, was 
bound to uphold. They have destroyed a 
religion which interfered not with any other, 
and one in which the ministers of it adminis- 
tered acts of charity, utterly regardless of the 
religious tenets of those they aided. The 
advantages to a country possessing an esta- 
blished religion is forcibly illustrated in poor, 
unhappy, down-trodden France, where want 
of religion has so thoroughly demoralized 
society, that nothing but anarchy and con- 
fusion abounds. A country where the true 
religion is not encouraged must, I believe, be- 
come infidel and immoral, and will ultimately 
perish firom being the one and the other.*' 

p 
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" Dat is too true, oh 1 my poor country, 
when -will your troubles end ! Tossed for so 
many years in de rou^h sea of civil discord, 
A. nowBesa^ck. Too true, k it, Modeur 
Coleson, dat immorality and want of religion 
have been a great cause of the distraction in 
what was once ^Fair France;' but now France 
de unhappy and helpless." 

"Every right-minded man must deplore 
her unhappy condition," remarked Mr. Coleson, 
"but you must not forget that France was 
the aggressor." 

" I do not forget dat," passionately ex- 
claimed Monsieur DupriS, " I admit it ; but it 
was an act of de Government, not of de 
people ; but now dat we are laid prostrate, 
now dat Prussia has us down, and her foot 
upon our neck, why for does she not in her 
hour of victory remember that * mercy is 
twice blessed,' and agree to reasonable terms 
of peace, not keep nearly two millions of our 
people besieged in Paris, de majority of whora 
are non-combatants, who are without de 
means of living, and yet prevent them getting 
food ? Dis is yoinr sanctified and highly 
educated Germany ! Bah ! de religion of de 
Germans must be false one, and de education 
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wrong, or else dey use their religion as a 
mask to cloak butchery ; they commit such 
acts of barbarity imder the cloak of it, dat it 
is enough to cause humanity to blush, if not 
to bring down de vengeance of heaven ! Why 
does not England come forward and say to 
Prussia, enough has been done to poor France 
to satisfy national revenge- when de Gfermans 
would hesitate to continue their barbarian- 
like practices ? England should do dis, for we 
have been her faithful ally and friend, we 
have fought and bled by her side, and more 
dan dis we havla loved England. If she 
would only help us in this our hour of need, 
we would never desert her ; while with Eng- 
land and France united defiance may be bid 
to de world. It is cruel of England to stand 
by and see our poor country lying at the foot 
of a proud relentless foe, who is committing 
horrible and cowardly acts upon our women, 
children, and old^ men, and not make sign to 
save us. With England in France^s position. 
Frenchmen would stand by her to a man, and 
if she fell both would fall together. Who 
but France would stand by England should 
she, as she soon may, be in another Crimean 
war, BB she has lost her former friends from 
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neglect and indifference ? In my poor bleed-> 
ing country,— 

' Wbere the rine roand the cottag^e door strays. 
The tendrils neglected and torn ; 
From those doors will de widows long gaze, 
For de forms dat will nerer return, 
Dej sleep far away mid de slain ; 
Deir broken shields pillow deir heads, 
De smiles of deir children await dem in vain. 
Oh ! de peace of my country is fled.' 

" There is nothing to be Been now in poor 
France but desolation and rain/' 

** Happy, indeed," observed Mr. Gray, 
" would I and the majority of my country- 
men be to see our Government do something 
to prevent the population of France becoming 
reduced to a state of semi-starvation, but in- 
dividually we are as helpless to put a stop to 
this horrid war, as were Frenchmen to prevent 
its commencement. The preparations being 
made to lay Paris in ashes, reminds me of 
the words Dean Milman put in the mouth of 
Titus :— 

* * * * * * it confounds 
The counsel of my firm philosophy, 
That Bain's ploughshare must pass o'er. 
And harren salt be sown on yon proud city. 
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There bright and sumptuous palaces. 

With cool, and verdant gardens interspersed ; 

There towers of war that frown in massj strength ; 

While over all hangs the rich purple eve, 

As conscious of its being her last farewell, 

Of light and glory, to that fated city, 

By Hercules ! the sight miglit almost win. 
The offended majesty of £ome to mercy.* 

" I would from my heart that the ojBFended 
Majesty of Prussia would ponder well before 
he proceeds to destroy so splendid a city as 
Paris, — such an act of wanton destruction 
would bring down upon him curses loud and 
deep from the many thousands of inoffensive 
people, whose ruin it would occasion. I trust 
that revenge will not so engross his thoughts, 
nor his eye become so blind to the tears which 
will be shed by bereaved parents, nor his 
ear so deaf to the piteous moans of the dying, 
and to the wild shrieks of desolated famihes 
which would be occasioned, should his imple- 
ments of destruction be employed to reduce 
Paris to ashes. You must, however, remember 
that to a great extent your noisy Democrats 
are the cause of preventing peace being con- 
cluded, and Prussia may hesitate to complete 
one in consequence of the fickleness of the 
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fitction now in power, and wMch should operate 
as a useful lesson to the noisy Democrats of 
England, but I fear it wiU not. 

" France has been painfiilly taught that 
those who possess wild notions of liberty axe 
objectionable subjects, that mobs are unable to 
cope with patriotic and well disciplined 
armies, which when well led can easily over- 
run a country and ruin its industries. The 
result will always be the same where the 
physical eflfects of a multitude who know for 
what they are contending, and who are sen- 
sible of its value, is opposed to a body of men 
who are little better than animated machines. 
The defenders of France fought bravely at 
the commencement of hostilities, and have 
since heroically endured privations, but the 
dissensions created by democratic leaders has 
been diagraxjeful. and should be a wamingto 
England to be care^ how she encourages 
such violent democrats. An equality of rank, 
for which they contend, is the most romantic 
proposition that ever entered the mind of 
man. Equal laws and equal rights, which are 
the very essence and ground work of liberty, 
these we already possess. In a society like 
that of this colt^ in whid. ^yjr ia- 
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tellect and virtue possesses influence, our 
Government will doubtless long rest on this 
tlie best and most secure of all foundations. 
So firmly is it seated tibat it cannot be upset 
unless our legislators replace sound laws by 
theoretid extent." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

" Having at our former meetings discussed 
the injurious effects which Trade Union com- 
binations have upon the working classes, let 
us now see," observed Mr. Duncan, "how 
they can be freed from the trammels of 
designing men. 

" There can be no question but increased 
communication between towns, and a more 
general iutercoiirse between men, has quite 
altered the character of the lower classes, 
who have discarded their former simplicity of 
manner, and respectftil demeanour, and taken 
to public houses for the discussion of politics. 
The ties which formerly bound employer and 
employed together in kindly feelings of reci- 
procal duty and protection, service and reward, 
have been torn asimder. Good advice is no 
longer asked for; the pecuniary assistance 
formerly rendered by employers, is now 
obtained from the pawnbroker. The mere pay- 
ment of wages is all that is asked of employers 
now, but this alone neither insures fidelity 
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nor produces that respect so gratifying to the 
feelings of employers ; the labourer should 
feel that his interest is not wholly merged in 
that of his employer, but that, in return for 
the sweat of his brow, he receives some con- 
sideration beyond the pecuniary engagement 
entered into. Now, there is no way better 
calculated to produce this feeling, than by 
making his home healthy, comfortable, and 
convenient. This is the first and most impor- 
tant step in the improvement of his moral 
and social condition. Moral and industrious 
habits once established, the mind becomes 
softened and influenced by a more elevated 
feeling, and is then prepared to receive in- 
struction from the schoolmaster and pastor. 
The blessings thus conferred wUl be lasting, 
«.d the benSto that »iU accrue to the ri4 
generation be beyond calculation ; the habits 
of children being naturally biased by those of 
their parents, they receiving from them their 
first impressions, whether for good or evil. 
In rural districts the dwellings of the labour- 
ing classes have been greatly improved of late 
years, and philanthropic individuals have set 
aside large simis of money to improve those 
of artisans and others in our cities and towns. 
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I have done something in this way during the 
last twenty yeaxs, but the great champion of 
the poor was the late Earl of Derby, although 
the late Prince Consort, the Duke of Bed* 
ford, the Earl of Leicester, nearly all of our 
large landed proprietors^ and many extensive 
manufacturers and other employers of labour, 
have done much to promote the home comforts 
of our poorer fellow-creatures, and to assist 
them in times of tribulatioiu" 

"All this has a tendency in the right 
direction," observed Mr. Coleson ; " the grand 
means, however, of improving the social and 
moral condition of the lower classes is 
Education ; the question is, what should be 
taught, and who should superintend the 
teaching." 

" Unquestionably, " replied Mr. Gray, 
"education should be secular md religious, as 
worldly knowledge without morality (which 
religion teaches) is insufficient. Dr. John- 
son's opinion was, that * A knowledge of the 
world is a necessary acquirement,^ but he who 
gains this knowledge at the expense of his 
morals is the worse for his education.' " 

" In my opinion," observed Mr. Duncan, 
"no greater blessing can be bestowed upon a, 
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nation than moral and religious instruction, 
and no greater curse can befall it than a 
state of ignorance of either; it is only a 
religious education, to use Mr. Gladstone's 
words, that can bring 'the people's hearts 
into harmony with our laws and constitu- 
tion,' and that to educate them 'is the first 
condition of a civilized and well-conditioned 
community/ Ignorance, it is said, is the 
principal cause of crime, and in oi:der to 
render men better and happier, it is only 
necessary to give them a moral and religious 
education/ Protestants desire to elevate the 
lower classes by education. CathoUc Priests 
do not, except after their own peculiar ideas of 
what should be taught, and are already endea^ 
vouring to impede the progress of the recently- 
enacted Education Act. In Ireland, and in 
every other country where they have the power 
they do the same, as they well know that so 
long as the people remain in ignorance tbey 
may be used by them for sinister purposes. 
They are the cause of the heavy clouds which 
hang and occasionally burst over Ireland, and 
elsewhere, with fearful violence. Mr. Forster 
is therefore entitled to the gratefiil thanks of 
the community for bringing in an Education 
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Bill, and for his strenuous efforts in safely 
Steering it through opposing obstax^les/' 

"The Clergymen of the Established Church/' 
observed Mr. Coleson, " should teach reKgion, 
and they should superintend the teaching of 
secular education. Although the parents of 
many children in large schools may have 
peculiar notions respecting some points of 
religion, and which Dissenters of various de- 
nominations have, religion may and should 
be taught in every public school without 
offending the religious principles of either 
Churchmen or Dissenters. This is illustrated 
in the City of London School, where the 
most perfect success has attended religious 
teaching. 

" In a statement recently published by the 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce, respecting the 
* Educational Condition and requirements of 
One Square Mile in the East End of London,' 
the so-called religipus diflficulty was investi- 
gated by a house-to-house visitation, when 
the feeling of all, among the very many con- 
sulted, with two exceptions, were strongly in 
favour of religious instruction of some sort. 
There was no diflSculty whatever set up con-. 
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cerning sectarianism. In one case a Jew 
objected to his son being excluded from re- 
ligious teaching, and said, ^ Teach him all 
the Christianity you can, I will make him a 
Jew all the same at home/ Parents of dif- 
ferent religious persuasions do not hesitate 
to send their children to schools where reli- 
gion is taught. Jews, the children of Boman 
Catholics, Dissenters of all denominations, 
and those of the Church of England, are all 
to be foiuid in one school, so that the religious 
difficulty, the conscience clause, is not ob- 
jected to, although, for reasons best known 
to themselves, certain cliques would have us 
believe it is. 

" 'Che population of the square mile over 
which this inquiry extended is estimated at 
130,000, and comprises every variety of 
artisan and labourer, and may therefore be 
fairly taken as representing the opinions of 
these classes upon religious teaching.'' 

" The nature of general education to be 
given in either voluntary or in rate-supportisd 
schoolfl,'' observed Mr. Coleson, "should be 
simple and practical, and adapted to meet the 
requirements of the position in life which the 
children may be expected to fill. 
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"As in most instances the poor will 
naturally desire to take their children from 
school as soon as possible, say at twelve or 
thirteen years of age, the scheme for secular 
education should only comprise such an ex- 
tent of learning as a boy of average intellect 
may by attention and study fairly acquire 
within the prescribed time. It is no use to 
educate children so that they leave school 
with simply a smattering of the various 
branches of education taught, and an insuf* 
ficient knowledge of every bmach. As most 
of the children educated at such schools will, 
in all probability only attain to a similar posi- 
tion in society as that held by their parents, 
the education should be regulated accordingly. 
On this supposition, children in large manu- 
&cturing towns may with advantage be edu- 
cated somewhat differently to those residii;ig 
in purely agricultural towns, or in rural 
districts, and should be taught by a different 
class of teachers. 

"Injudicious education has done an im- 
mense amount of harm to domestic servants 
of both sexes, and the trashy publications 
wliich they read still more. Properly educate 
and instil into the minds of the young the 
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principles of religion, they will, as they grow 
up, reflect upon the various objects thrown in 
their way, and, as their relations in life be- 
come more intricate, be better enabled to 
steer clear of shoals and sandbanks ; also to 
estimate the value of a home^ a country, man- 
kind, universal nature, and the advantage of 
feeling that there is an Author of all Sudi 
an education will not only be individually 
beneficial, but all classes of society will be 
benefited by it. When a nation is thus 
educated, the time may have arrived for the 
masses to talk about liberty, equality, and 
£mtemity, but not until then. 

"As masses (although every individual is 
concerned) the injury proceeding from want 
of a religious education is divided amongst 
all, the suflfering from want of it is borne by 
many, and although it may not immediately 
be felt, is ultimately certain to be felt. 

" The bloody wars of former times, and the 
war now going on in France, which is perhaps 
the bloodiest of them all, and the violent 
intestine convulsions which at times have 
swept away all traces of civilization from the 
face of a country, and converted man into 
little better than a beast of prey, proceeds 
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from the ignorance of different masses of society 
as regards the relationship of each to the 
other, and from a refusal to listen to the lesser 
warnings which generally precede convulsions. 
"Those fearful convulsions which have at 
times shook the foundations of things esta- 
blished, stand out as warnings to mankind ; 
bidding them search with trembling anxiety 
into their causes, and for the future to regard 
the lesser warnings which, if carefully at- 
tended to, will. in course of time render them 
perfect in the knowledge of the relation 
different masses of mankind bear to each 
other. If, as a society, we are growing into 
manhood, let us show it — let us not need 
again any such rude corrections — ^let us prove 
that history has not been thrown away upon 
us, and that we know that there must be 
comfort and intelligence in the cottage to 
ensure security in the palace. Let the 
children of the mechanic and the labourer be 
religiously and morally educated and reared 
up in habits of industry, we shall not then 
need to fear convulsions in society, nor the 
teachings of the evilly disposed. Ours, how- 
ever, is at this moment a critical position, so 
let us be up and doing. 
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" It must be admitted that the moral, 
social, and religious condition of the country 
is not what it should be ; that of the lower 
orders being at a low ebb, and that of other 
classes not much better. 

" This state of things, it is to be hoped, 
will improve now that this question of re- 
ligious teaching is settled, and Parliament 
has passed an Education Act for affording a 
secular and religious education to the lower 
orders. The great opponents to secular and 
religious teachings are the Pope and his satel- 
lites, as they well know that whenever the 
minds of the lower classes axe enlightened by 
means of the education which they will now 
acquire that their imdue priestly influence 
will be lost to them. The religious element 
of the Act must be duly exercised, and it 
would be \mjust to poor children to deprive 
them of the great benefits it is calculated to 
confer upon them. The Legislature, more- 
over, has wisely determined that they shall 
have it Our Clergy by no means should 
allow the teaching of it to pass fix>m their 
hands. Churchmen and Dissenters must sup- 
port the Clergy. All must do their duty, and 
doubtless will. 
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" It is to be hoped that this Educational 
Act may enable the children of the lower 
classes, as they grow up, to judge for them* 
selves of the nature of the doctrines which 
may be preached to them by designing per- 
sons. There was a great fight to get this 
Act, and had not Mr. Forster in his well- 
intentioned motives been actively supported 
by both Churchmen and Dissenters, it would 
have been shorn of its most important and 
most valuable features — secular and religious 
instruction, 

" Secular education without religious teach- 
ing would make children mere worldly ma- 
chines, but blended with religion it will 
qualify them to perform the duties of Ufe in 
a satisfectory manner. It is the duty of 
parents to see that they get both, and the 
State consider it to be their duty to see that 
both a secular and religious education is 
given. 

" On the duties of the State to provide the 
latter, the late Earl of Derby once observed : 
— * Whatever difference of opinion may exist 
as to the duties of the State, I feel convinced 
that in no assembly of the friends, or even of 
the opponents of our Church, would there be 
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felt hesitation on the part of the man of sin- 
cerity, what was our duty as individuals, or 
in our collective capacity as members of the 
Church of England If we believe its doc- 
trines, if we are convinced of its purity, if we 
are attached to its principles, if we believe 
that its influence, salutary here, is yet more 
important hereafter, there is not a man who 
would hesitate to say, if we believe these 
things it is our duty to promote their influ- 
ence and extend them.' '* 

" There can be no question," observed Mr; 
Gray, "but that the Clergy of the Established 
Church are the most suitable persons to 
superintend religious teaching, and notwith- 
standing that they will have an enormous 
amount of labour thrown upon them in see- 
ing the Act carried out in its integrity, it 
is gratifyinff to see that they are preparing 

soul, and all Protestants and Dissenters 
should render to them every assistance in 
their power. We all must lend a helping 
hand in the good work they have so zealously 
and cheerfully undertaken. 

" Hitherto our ecclesiastical bodies have 
done all in their power to promote elementary 
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education, and this Act opens up a wider 
field for operating in than ever. 

" Certain sects, however, through the Na^ 
tional Education League, are already threat- 
ening to agitate for a revision of this Act, 
and are doing all in their power to get men 
professing similar views to their own ap- 
pointed members of Educational Boards ; but 
as they can only obtain such appointments 
when sufficient voluntary schools are not 
established, every effort should be brought 
into requisition to defeat their object. Their 
power to get the clauses of the Act revised, 
and that for striking out of it religious in- 
struction, need not be feared, still a careful 
watch should be kept upon their proceed- 
mgs. 

" The Act,^ observed Mr. Coleson, ** unfor- 
tunately does not compel the teaching of a 
religious and secular education being carried 
out, and this I regret. 

" With regard to new rate-provided schools, 
these, it appears, are only to be established 
where the voluntary system fails to secure 
adequate school accommodation, and that in 
voluntary-supported schools religious teach- 
ing will not be interfered with. Dissenters, 
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tlierefore, as well as Churchmen, should do all 
in their power to keep out the satellites and 
followers of the Scarlet Lady, as in rate-pro- 
vided schools. These non-religious education- 
ists, I see, may be elected members of Edu- 
cational Boards, but it is to be hoped that they 
will not be. Mr. W. H. Gladstone, M.P., in 
addressing his constituents at Whitby some 
time since, and on referring to the Education 
Act, said, *it would make those entrusted with 
the firanchise capable of exercising that pri- 
vilege.' Also, that * there was a great re- 
ligious difl&culty to be removed by a more 
comprehensive Bill;' adding, that * compul- 
sory education would be a cure for many of 
the existing evils of the country.' Before 
compulsory education becomes the law of the 
land we had best have some experience of the 
working of the Act not yet put into operation. 
I therefore hope that young Mr. Gladstone 
will, for some time at least, restrain his im- 
petuosity for making laws so fast, that before 
the eflfects of one is ascertained, it is to be 
superseded by another." 

"Impetuosity,*' observed Mr. Gray, "is a 
prominent failing with far too many members 
of our present Gx) vemment. Not many weeks 
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since Mr. Miall, M.P. for Bradford, stated, 
that ' he believes he is an instrument designed 
by Providence to destroy the Protestant 
Church/ There are also other signs of a 
desire to destroy the Established Church, so 
that all supporters of it must rally roimd 
and guard it closely against its enemies, no 
matter from what quarter they may come/' 

" The question of compulsory education," 
observed Mr. Duncan, "requires to be well 
considered prior to legislating upon it ; in my 
opinion it should not extend to children above 
ten years of age, as after that age they would, 
in many instances, be enabled to earn some- 
thing towards the support of themselves. 
Few labourers who have a family of, say six 
children, the oldest not more than ten years 
of age, would be in a position to obtain a 
subsistence if all were sent to school. There- 
fore, to compel them to send those beyond the 
age of ten years to school, would be the 
cause of enormously increased poor rates, and 
distress among labourers having large fami- 
lies. If children up to ten years of age were 
compelled to go to school, those above that 
age might be sent to evening schools, or for 
one or two days per week to a day-school. 
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until they attain the age of twelve or thirteen, 
after that age they could find leisure, should 
they be well inclined, to educate themselves, 
they always having access to free libraries. 
Compulsory education, imder any regulations, 
should not go beyond this, except as to Sunday 
Schools, where they could be taught in con- 
nection with the established religion of the 
couQtry. 

*' Our Church Clergy and Dissenting Minis- 
ters must join heart and hand as regards 
secular and reUgious education, or there will 
be poaching in their preserves with dark 
lanthoms and lucifer matches. 

" Churchmen and Dissenters, on the ques- 
tion of religious education, must not sting 
each other, as would scorpions confined in a' 
glass bottle, but all should combine* to take 
the sting out of the Italian serpent. On no 
account must the education of the poor be 
carried out in this country, except under 
the supervision of our Clergy. To permit 
foreigners to do it would be allowing them to 
ky their hands upon the springs of the life 
of the nation, and of its future well-being. 
Should the Clergymen of the Established 
Church do their duty, and doubtless they will, 
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a death blow will be given to Papal schemers, 
and onr Church will still gather within her 
fold those who have been alienated from her. 
On immediate exertions of Churchmen depends 
the future of our Church, and the well-being 
of the lower classes." 

It was here agreed, on the next meeting, to 
consider in detail the character of the religion 
which should be taught in rate-supported 
schools, while carefully guarding the rights 
of conscience ; and also to endeavour to ex^ 
plain that there are no reasons why Dissenters 
should be antagonistic to the Established 
Church. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

On Mr. Duncan and hiB friends meeting to 
resume their discussion upon elementary 
education, Mr. Macdougal, who had arrived 
in London, joined in it. Mr. Duncan com- 
menced by saying, ** That School Boards 
should provide for a thoroughly sound educa- 
tion, based upon the Bible, but carefully guard- 
ing the rights of conscience, and avoiding all 
cause of jealousy among political or religious 
sects, adding that it is upon such provisions 
that the success of rate-supported schools 
will depend. At the same time the pockets 
of the ratepayers should not be unnecessarily 
dipped into. The school buildings should be 
substantially built, but not ornamental 
Teachers should not be paid in a niggardly 
manner, or the services of suitable persons 
may not be secured, and on these the cha- 
racter of the schools will depend. In my 
opinion, children should be taught reading, 
writing, aod arithmetic. Industrious train- 
ing should be given, so fax m practicable, as 
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well as the means of bodily development. 
Educational Boards should faithfully carry 
out the spirit of the. Act, under the powers 
of which they hold their appointments ; 
cordial relations should be maintained with 
fichools voluntarily supported, and their ex- 
tension encouraged, that the expense of sup- 
porting rate-supported schools may be kept 
down. 

" Some persons suppose that the great 
object of education is not so much to inform, 
as to train the minds of children ; they believe 
that the subjects taught in a school may not 
in themselves increase their knowledge, but 
if it tends to train their minds this in their 
estimation is valuable. Others regard educa- 
tion not as an agent for training minds, so 
much as a means of storing them with know- 
ledge. 

" I agree with neither o* these theories," 
exclaimed Mr. Macdougal ; ** practice and 
theory, in my opinion, should go hand in 
hand, the first, however, should be taught 
before the second. Practically teach a child 
how to set a machine in motion, and then you 
may teach him the theory upon which it is 
constructed. As children to be educated in 
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rate-supported schools will be more likely to 
be benefited from being practically taught 
the use o' things, than the science o' con- 
struction, let the schoolmaster look to this. 
On my journey here yesterday, I saw in a 
newspaper that a deputation o' professors, 
and other learned persons, had an interview 
with the head o' the educational department, 
for the purpose o' urging the axlvisabiUty o' 
scientific teaching in elementary schools, and 
recommend the teaching o' physical geometry, 
elementary physics, and chemistry, elementary 
botany, and elementary human physiology. 
Now, I should like to know how many o' the 
children o' gillies, o' ploughmen, o' shepherds, 
and such like folk would before they left 
school, say at thirteen years o' age, be enabled 
to understand onything o' these sciences, and 
if they did, what use would it be to them 
when employed in looking afti^r poachers, 
tilling the soil, tending o' the sheep, or any 
similar employment ? I ha' no patience wi' 
such foolish ideas for educating poor men's 
children wi' ratepayers' money, when none of 
my own sons have had sic a scientific educa- 
tion as these learned gentlemen recommend 
for poor folks' boys. I doubt if ony o' them- 
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selves knew much about such sciences when 
they wax the age these poor will be when 
they quit rate-supported schools to earn their 
daily bread. Teach these poor boys to read, 
write, and cypher, ^' anything else that you 
can that is likely to benefit them when 
they arrive at manhood, but don't mak them 
philosophers, or ye will spoil them, and sure 
we have too many philosophers noo. 

" I have long felt that there was a great 
want of a sound elementary education among 
the lower classes, but not a scientific one : 
also that the want of a religious education is 
a fertile cause o' much crime and misery in 
the country. I now rejoice that there is a 
prospect o' poor children getting baith, and I 
trust that the time is not far awa when every 
child in the kingdom may enjoy the advan- 
tages o' sic an education as wUl qualify him 
intelligently to discharge the duties o' a 
citizen. Were I a member o' an Educational 
Board, I would not consent to treat the Bible 
in any other light than as an inspired volume, 
and Christian Bible instruction as the key- 
stone of moral teaching in every school" 

" I agree with you there," exclaimed 
Mr. Coleson, ** the Bible must be explained, 
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for the illiterate can np more understand its 
doctrines, without explanation, than anyone 
not a musician can»understand the science of 
music. 

" When, however, some accomplished artist 
plays it on, say the organ, the effect of his 
doing so enchants the listeners, and so with 
the Bible. If read by the unlearned it most 
probably would not be understood, but when 
read and explained by a religious teacher, 
what wonderful effects they produce upon 
untaught minds. Hence the necessity for 
religious teaching in schools by ministers of 
..liSon, and ikL k nothing in the Bible to 
which any Dissenter can reasonably object to. 

** All interested in supporting the Christian 
religion should unite as one, despite their 
superficial distinctions. AU sects of Protes- 
tants must unite, and their unity should be 
that of the spirit in the bonds of peace, but 
respecting, at the same time, the consciences 
of others, while earnestly and manfully assert- 
ing the rights of their own. The members 
of the Church of Christ are all one, in their 
dependence on the Divine influence for the 
accomplishment of their work. 

*^ All the images and representations em- 
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ployed in the New Testament, tell us that 
Christianity is a great principle of power, it is 
a defence against all the elements of darkness, 
it is the day spring from on high." 

'* Religion/' observed Mr. Gray, *• is Chris- 
tianity in action, hungering and thirsting 
after righteousness. No merely external 
forms of Christianity could correspond to 
such representations as those alluded to by 
Mr. Coleson, and anything that did not cor- 
respond with these was mere formality and 
not religion. 

" I trust Educational Boards will aid to 
maintain and carry out these principles, that 
those under their charge may be benefited 
therefrom. To those Dissenters who may be 
on these Boards, aiid who may differ from the 
Clergymen of the Established Protestant 
Church, upon some minor matters, to them I 
would say : — 

" * Let us, all unite and bury, 
All our idle feuds in dust ; 
And to future conflicts carry, 
Mutual faith and common trust ; 
And he who faults forgiveth, 
In his bi other is most just.' 

" The differences between Churchmen and 
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Dissenters are, after all, but small ; at any rate 
not sufficiently wide to prevent those on 
Educational Boards' from giving a hearty 
support to the Clergy in carrying out a re- 
ligious education in rate-supported schools, 
especially as there is a large amount of dissent 
among Dissenters. Those who first separated 
from the Church of England, and drew up a 
form of worship fOr themselves, soon found 
within their own commimion persons who 
differed from them, and who in their turn 
founded a separate religious sect, which was 
in the course of time divided again, and since 
so subdivided that the number of rehgious 
sects have become very numerous. The list 
of denominations certified by the Registrar- 
General amounts to no less than ninety-two." 

" The multiplication of religious sects," 
observed Mr. Coleson, "tends to foster a spirit 
of unholy competition, placing the truth in 
jeopardy, favouring error, unsettling the minds 
of the ignorant, and weakening the Church, 
whose strength is in her unity, while such are 
strongly condemned in Scripture. 

** Those among Dissenters, who take upon 
themselves the responsibility of teaching re- 
ligion, are oftentimes uneducated themselves." 
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I know of a farmer," observed Mr, Duncan, 
" who left the Established Church in conse- 
quence of a pique between the vicar of the 
parish and himself, and became a preacher in 
a small Wesleyan Chapel in the same parish. 
It was painfiil to see the family, a large one, 
going to the Parish Church, while the father 
went to preach in a dissenting chapeL This 
person had a large farm to attend to, as weU 
as to provide for a large family, but notwith- 
standing this he would frequently leave his 
family and his business to deliver lectures in 
various parts of the country." 

" Aweel," exclaimed Mr. Macdougal, " I 
am disposed to think he stood more in need 
of being taught his duties to his family than 
of being qualified to teach religion to others. 
I remember a farmer, near to Inverness, 
called Archy Kinloch, who went about frae 
place to place preaching the Gospel in a very 
violent manner, throwing his arms about 
in all directions, thumping his fist on the 
pulpit, and working himself up into a great 
state of excitement. So, knowing Archy to 
be verra fond o' siller, and formerly rather a 
wild character, I war no so verra sure o' his 
sincerity, so kept my eye on him, and some 
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time after the Justice of the Sessions had to 
find fau't with him for his want of not know- 
ing his own fra other folks' possessions, which 
did not surprise me. The proper mon to 
preach the word is he who has been brought 
up for a preacher. I am sure that it is far 
awa best to let farmers till the soil, and 
parsons preach the Gospel ; in other words, to 
let every cobbler attend to his last.'' 

Mr. Coleson here observed : " Members 
of Educational Boards must bear in mind 
. that * where envy and strife is there is con- 
fusion and every evil work,' also that ' the 
wisdom which is peaceable and gentle de- 
scendeth yrbm above J 

" One class of persons who might tave 
created conftision in the councils of Edu- 
cational Boards— the working class— have 
wisely been discarded by the votes of working 
men. I allude to men of the Hughes, Odger, 
Applegarth, and Potter class. If iany persons 
in a higher sphere fancied these sort of men 
were qualified to direct the education of poor 
children, they were mistakea Artisans and 
labourers from experience knew better! and 
voted accordingly. The working classes are 
desirous of shaking off the fetters in which 
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leaders of Trade Unions and other political 
agitators have bound them, and are only 
waiting the opportunity of doing so. Between 
Churchmen and Dissenters on Educational 
Boards harmony should prevail. I believe Dis- 
senters, as a body, have no antipathy towards 
the Established Chiu-ch. Only about a week 
since, the Lord Mayor of York, who is a Dis- 
senter, stated at a public meeting at York, 
*That he had a great veneration for that noble 
old Minster, under whose shadows they then 
were; notwithstanding his non-conformity and 
theirs, he would have pleasure in upholding 
these fabrics, whether it was the Minster or 
more unpretending structures in the city, and 
would be ready to do his best for the promo- 
tion of such an object.' This is as it should 
be, and I am happy in knowing that this kind 
feeling is shared by most, if not all of my 
acquaintances, who are Non-conformists. 

" As to the remarks made by Mr. Miall, 
M.P., that he is an instrument in the hands 
of Providence, to destroy the Church as an 
establishment, why our Mend Macdougal 
would designate him a daft man. Allow me 
here to call your attention to the opinions, 
as expressed by leading men of different 
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religious denominations, respecting the Esta- 
blished Church. 

" Bishop Wordsworth, in his Synodal Ad- 
dress in 1867, said, — 

" * Whatever is indicated in Scripture, and 

was confessedly UDiversal throughout the 

Church in the second century, must have 

* come from the Apostles, and ought to be 

retained. 

« ' A threefold ministry of the clergy is indi- 
cated in Scripture, and was confessedly uni- 
versal throughout the Church (under the 
names of bishops, priests, and deacons) in 
the second century. 

" ' Therefore, a threefold ministry of the 
clergy must have come from the Apostles, 
and ought to be retained. 

" * Or the syllogism may be put to the same 
eflfect in another shape : — 

" * The universal creed of Christendom 
teaches us each to say, * I believe one Catholic 
and Apostolic Church.' 

" * When that creed was composed and ac- 
cepted by the first General Councils, the whole 
Church considered the ministry of its clergy 
essential to its existence, and it knew of no 
other clerical ministry but one consisting 

R 2 
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fundamentally of three orders : — viz., bishops, 
priests, and deacons. 

" * Therefore the universal creed of Christen- 
dom teaches us, as an article of faith, to 
believe and confess the threefold ministry of 
bishops, priests, and deacons. 

" * Accordingly, at the present day, 

** * 1. The Church of Rome holds and teaches, 
'If any one shall say there is not in the 
Catholic Church a Hierarchy instituted by 
divine appointment, which consists of bishops, 
priests, and, deacons, let him be anathema.^ 

" * 2. The Churches of Russia and of the 
East hold and teach, * The necessary degree of 
orders in the Church are three, viz., those of 
bishops, priests, and deacons.' 

" * 3. The Anglican Churches hold and teach 
that *God has ordained (not parity, but) 
divers orders in His Church,' and * No man 
shall be accounted a lawful bishop, priest, or 
deacon, except he has had episcopal ordina- 
tion or consecration.' 

" Luther, and the other German Reformers, 
on the subject of Episcopacy, said, *We 
desire to testify to the world that we would 
willingly preserve the Ecclesiastical and 
Canonical Government, if the bishops would 
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only cease to exercise cruelty upon our 
churches/ 

" The following are the words used by Calvin, 
after having described the character of a truly 
Christian bishop : ' I should account them 
deserving of every the severest anathema 
who do not submit themselves reverently and 
with all obedience to such a hierarchy/ 

" The Dutch Reformers, at the Synod of 
Dort, gave the following answer when advised 
to adopt Episcopacy on the Apostolic plan : — 
'We have great favour for the Church of 
England, and heartily wish we could establish 
ourselves upon the same model We lament 
that we have no prospect of such a happiness, 
and since the evil government has made oiu* 
desire impracticable, we hope God will be 
merciful to us/ 

" And as all these Churches hold this tenet 
at the present day, so they have ever held it 
from the beginning ; whereas there is no 
evidence that Presbyterianism was held any- 
where at any time until the troubles of the 
period of the Reformation in the sixteenth 
century. 

" The late Archbishop of Paris, in the Pre- 
face to the work of Cardinal de la Luzerne 
" R 3 
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upon the Rights of Bishops, observed : — ' The 
Anglican Church was the only one of the Pro- 
testant sects which preserved her episcopacy ' " 
" With respect to the Liturgy he stated : 
— ' I believe there is no Liturgy in the world, 
either in ancient or modem language, which 
breathes more of a solid Scriptural national 
piety than the Common Prayer of the Church 
of England, and though the main of it was 
compiled considerably more than 200 years 
ago, yet is the language of it not only pure 
but strong and elegant in the highest de- 
gree/ 

" In a letter to Sir H. Trelawt)y on the 
Church of England, he wrote : — ' Having had 
an opportunity of seeing several of the 
Churches abroad, and having deeply con- 
sidered several sorts of Dissenters at home, 
I am fiilly convinced that our Church, with 
all her blemishes, is nearer the Scriptural, 
plan than any other in Europe/ 

^*0n Methodism he wrote: — 'What may 
be reasonably believed to be God's design in 
raising up the preachers called Methodists ? 
Not to form any new sect, but to reform the 
nation, particularly the Church, and to spread 
Scriptural holiness through the land/ 
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'' Richard Baxter, in his work, 'Christian 
Directory/ and while addressing civil rulers, 
says : — * Let none persuade you that you are 
such terrestrial animals that have nothing to 
do with the heavenly concernments of your 
subjects . . . you must bend the force of 
all your Government to the saving of people's 
souls.' 

"John Owen, in his Sermon on Christ's 
Kingdom and the Magistrates' Power 
(preached before Parliament) said : — ' Some 
think if you (Members of Parliament) are well 
settled you ought not as rulers of the nation 
to put forth your powers for the interest of 
Christ. The Lord keep your hearts from that 
apprehension ! 

" If it comes to this, that you shall say 
you have nothing to do with religion, as 
rulers of the nation, God will quickly mani- 
fest that he hath nothing to do with you, as 
rulers of the nation. Certainly it is incum- 
bent on you to take care that the faith which 
you have received, which was once delivered 
to the saints, in all necessary concernments of 
it, may be protected, preserved, and propa- 
gated, to and among the people which God 
hath set you over. ... If you will jus- 
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tify yourselves as fathers or rulers of your 
country, you will find this to be incumbent 
on you.' 

" Matthew Henry stated : — ' It is the duty 
of rulers to take care of religion, and to see 
that the duties of it be regularly and care- 
fully performed by those under their charge, 
and that nothing be wanting that is requi- 
site thereto. Let us much more give Grod 
praise for the national establishment of our 
religion . . . that the Reformation was 
in our land a national act ; that Christianity 
thus purified is supported by good and whole- 
some laws, and is twisted in with the very 
constitution of our Government/ 

''Lord Chancellor El don, in the House of 
Lords, June 6th, 1834, when speaking upon 
Church property not State property, said : — 
* Age and infirmity necessarily prevent me 
from attempting to enter into a discussion of 
this question ; but such is the opinion I en- 
tertain of its importance that I cannot refrain 
from addressing a single observation to your 
Lordships. If there be any one of your 
Lordships, or any portion of the nation, dis- 
posed to regard my opinion as an old lawyer, 
I do here, in my place (in Parliament), deny 
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the right of the State to appropriate the sur- 
plus revenues of the Church. I will leave as 
a legacy to your Lordships this my solemn 
and deliberate declaration; staking whatever 
of professional reputation I may have ac- 
quired upon its soimdness, — ^that no lawyer 
can prove, according to any known principle 
of law, that such a surplus belongs to the 
State/ 

^^ As there is no occasion for dissensions 
among members of Educational Boards, I sin- 
cerely trust there may be no party spirit 
evinced nor contentions of any kind to mar 
the usefulness of the Education Act. Varie- 
ties of opinions no doubt will exist among 
the members of these Boards, and should 
there be any which apply to principles adverse 
to the spirit of our Church these must be sur- 
mounted." 

Mr. Duncan here observed, " that varieties 
of opinions must be expected upon some 
points among religious communities, there 
always were and always will be. To soften 
these differences down, a candid allowance 
must be made, and a sincere desire evinced 
not to criticise too closely the opinions of 
others, but to judge leniently not harshly. 
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No party feeling must exist among Dissenters 
and Churchmen as members of Educational 
Boards, by one being of Paul, another of 
Apollus or of Cephas, as all serve but one 
Master. 

*' If they serve that Master in accordance 
with the dictates of their consciences, dissen- 
sions upon minor points will be easily sur- 
mounted, and by being of one accord, they 
will confer an incalculable benefit upon the 
rising generation of the lower classes ; but if 
distractions prevail in their councils, they will 
not only be unfaithful servants of that Master, 
whom \hey profess to serve, but will injuriously 
affect the welfare of those whom they are 
appointed to benefit. With Copleson, I say, 
'Let us keep to Scripture, and Scripture 
understood will never lead us beyond our 
depth. It, is only by going put of Scripture, 
by building theories of our own upon subjects 
of which we must have an imperfect know- 
ledge, that such apparent contradictions are 
produced. If we set up these notions of our 
own as the standard of faith, and require a 
peremptcTy assent to all the inferences which 
appear to flow from them, we quit the true, 
the revealed God, and betake ourselves to the 
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idols of our own brain/ I think we have 
now discussed most of the important fallacies 
and tendencies of the age. As I have taken 
full notes of all we have said, I propose that 
we resolve ourselves into a committee, to 
arrange my notes and publish them, with the 
view of enabling the public to take from our 
observations all that may be worth selecting." 
This proposition was unanimously agreed 
to, and the result of carrying it out is the 
publication of this book, which it is hoped 
may prove beneficial to &11 who read it, and 
whom we ask to "be to our faults a little 
blind, and to our virtues very kind." 



Finis. 
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